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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates,— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address. -The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address botn the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints,—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately motely the Head O/- 
Jjice. Readers who are unable to purchase Wogue at 
any news-stand or on any railrvad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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they need 


$6 All they need, but not more than 
the basis 


to supply their regular customers,’” is 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number wery 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 





eS 2. 2, Fae 


LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AKD 
DRESSMAKER 
1o West 35th St., near sth Ave, 


B. 
NOEL 


M eee 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898. 
Affords ease with perfect fit. Mme. Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


C “TTL =e 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Evening, Street and Tailor Gowns 
19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 


A C. WEINGARTEN 
© LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 


Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


OCK & TORPEY 


Formerly with B. Altman & Co., Dress- 
makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailer Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 


WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 


M. 
34 West 35th St., New York 
A Dy: oe Oo 
e 
Street and Evening Dresses 


, Designer of 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 
28 West 35th Street, New York 
(: ONSTANT QUELLER 
70 West 39th Street, New York 
ENRIETTA FRAME 
Fashionable Dressmaking 
437 Fifth Avenue, 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
New York. 




















WEINGARTEN 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 











M133 WOTHERSPOON 


GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Street and Evening Gowns 
Prices very moderate, 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th 
and 35th Sts., New York. 


BPeetizy LAP ATS 
Elegant Lace Pieces for the dinner table in 
the newest styles Also holiday novelties, 

25 West joth Street, 
Bet, Broadway and 5th Ave., New York. 


A R T I N 
GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty. Smart 
Autumn Gowns from $12 up when material is furn- 
ished. rot East 65th Street, Cor. Park Ave. 


G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 
327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


= es LL ¥ & c oO 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
tos West 45th Street, New York 

Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


ARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 
IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 


LADIES’ TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 


B E R : H E 
HATS AND GOWNS 


487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 4tst and 42d Streets 


ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 
14 West 45th Street, New York Importer 
of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor made 
Gowns a specialty, Telephone No. 3823-38th. 


D ia «= Sam fF 
510 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutante 


























and Evening Gowns a specialty. Mourning 
orders completed in 24 hours, 
A N D Y 


IMPOKT&R AND DESIGNER 
Gowns for all occasions 


18 West 34th Street, New York 


K E L L E N S 
Street and Evening Gowns 


also Fancy Theatre Waists, Wraps and Jackets 
179 West 47th Street 


ENN Y AND VAIL 
Original designs in Children’s Dresses, also a 
specialty of silk waists, finelingerie. 216 East 

49th Street, late 10 East 42dStreet. 











A S T oO N 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


OUMANS—HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONN#TS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


E H. FIELDING & CO. 








MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


Oo WW wi es 
IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 

4 East Washington Street, Chicago, lll. 


M Iss LAWRENCE 
Original Designs in 


Hats, Bonnets and Head-dresses 
19 E. 31st St., New York 


MES: W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 


Hats and Bonnets. 
34 West 36th street, New York. 


H CONNELLY 
+ Importer 
Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 
1155 Broadway, New York 
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CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. zoth and 31st Sts, 


ME. GARDNER 


CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
All the Newest Models 
$2 West 21st Street, New York 


ARGARET MURTHA 


Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 
Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirts. 
Trousseaux a Specialty. 13 West 30th St., N. Y. 


ERTHE M A Y 


DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 
Maker of the Doctor's Corset 


125 West 56th Street, New York 
M®&°: M. H. WRIGHT 
LA BELLE HELENE CORSET 


Corsets repaired,laundered and copied. The 
Art of Proper Dressing taught, 22 West 22nd Street, 


New York. 
WA TSO & 


Hi <- 
. Corsetiére 


Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West 30th Street, New York, 


é tees «JUDIC’*’ STRAIGHT 
FRONT CORSET 


gives Parisian smartness to American figures, 
It moulds tothe form, supports comfortably, fits su. 
perbly. Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 6th Avenu 





























PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
MBROIDERING 
On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 
Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 


Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14 and 15th Streets. 


OOK BINDING, 

Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 

at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. loth St., N. Y. 














LIP-READING 
Iss SCHENCK 


Teacher of Lip-Reading to deat persons or 

those growing deaf. Adults and children. 
Defective speech remedied. By appointment only. 
Hotel Lincoln, Broadway and §2d Street. 








TOILET ARTICLES 


R. DYS’ SACHETS DE TOI- 

LETTE. Madame V. Darsy, 129 East 26th 

Street, gives facial treatment with Dr. Dys’ 

complexion specialties at client's residence or at her 
own house. 


TA LEIN SKIN FOOD 


O Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, b 
mail, $1.50. Oxtve RoBART & Co., 347 Fift 
Avenue, opp. W aldorf-Astoria. 


OUDRAY, HORS CONCOURS, 
PARIS, 1900, LETTUCE SOAP. Famous 
for purity. Largest saleof any imported soap. 

Exquisite hand-painted brocade boxes, containing 
extracts, powders,e'c. La Parfumeuse, 945 B'way. 
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ASHIONS 
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lar, revers, cuffs and muff of sable. 


| Ert Ficure.—Coat of ermine with coj- 
black 


Ricut Ficure.—Coat of 
velvet, trimmed with ermine, 


PAGE 404 


Seal coat with collar, revers and border of 
sable fox. Sable fox muff. 

Hat of pastel blue felt with three rows of 
narrow black velvet on brim. Large rosette of 
black velvet towards back, with blue chiffop 
chou on either side, edged with black chenille, 
Black velvet roses and green velvet leaves up. 
der brim at back. 


PAGE 405 


Upper Lert Ficure.—Gown of French 
novelty crépon striped with silk, in a pastel tan, 
over same color taffeta. The taffeta founds- 
tion is circular with a graduated accordiop- 
plaited flounce. The circular crépon drop-skin 
has fullness at back in inverted plaits, and fin- 
ished at bottom with two narrow accordion- 
plaitings of peau de soie in the same shade of 
tan. A flounce of real Mechlin in a deep shade 
of cream is put on with a heading in points, 
nine inches apart. The waist is close-fitting a 
back with a draped front caught with a chou of 
turquoise blue panne at yoke on left side. The 
yoke is of tucked sheer batiste,in pale tan, 
with insertion of the Mechlin, stock of panne 
with lace appliqués. Bertha collar of Mechlin 
with folds of the panne showing at yoke line, 
Sleeves close-fitting, with bias insertion of lace 
and pointed flare cuff. Black velvet belt with 
cut jet buckle. Toque of turquoise panne with 
large rhinestone buckle crossing front. Two 
black ostrich feathers used as trimming. 

Lower Lert Ficure.—Reception gown of 
pale yellow crépe de chine over white taffeta, 
The circular taffe:a foundation has a circular 
flounce finished with a double ruche. The 
crépe de chine drop-skirt is circular with 
groups of tucks at sides and back to within 
eighteen inches of hem, and is edged witha 
narrow side plaiting. Insertions ot white silk 
lace, spangled with silver and steel are intro- 
duced on skirt. The waist has a boléro with 
groups of tucks bordered with the spangled lace. 
The underbodice is of white peau de soie veiled 
with a cream Brussels net embroidered with silver 
bow knots. Sleeves with under part in groups 
of tucks, giving fullness near top. Deep pointed 
insertion forming cuff. A narrow black velvet 
ribbon is run through insertion on lower edge ot 
boléro, tying at front. Girdle of two rows of 
velvet with folded yellow panne between. 
Loops and ends with buckle at left side. 

Mippre Ficure.—Sable cape with circular 
border and cluster of tails at front fastening. 
Large muff with cluster of tails. Capét of sable 
with orange and black Mercury wings crown 
and twist at front of pale blue panne velvet. 

Uprer Ricut Ficure.—Costume of navy 
blue French broadcloth over same color taffeta. 
The taffeta foundation is circular within an ac- 
cordion-plaited dust ruffle. The circular cloth 
drop-skirt has fullness in inverted plaits at back 
and three small plaits on each hip. The cost- 
waist has close-fitting back with Eton fronts 

(Coniinued on page vi) 


SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 











HE WOMEN’S CO-OPERA- 
TIVE STORE 


Children’s Clothes. Ladies’ Lingerie. 
These articles made to order and purchased from 
other places, West End Exchange Building, 1% 
West 74th Street, New York. 


EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 

An experienced buyer will fill mail orders 

for personal and household articles of every 

description, References. Miss G. Cate, 22 East 
16th Street, New York. 
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HAIRDRESSING 


ate seen tiled 
(Late with A. Simonson), Lapres’ Ham 


DRESSING, 





Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 


13 W, 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Squart 

























Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hail 
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DIED 


Hayden.—On 7 Dec., in New York 
city, Horace J. Hayden, in the 61st year of 
his age. 

Roosevelt.—At 10 W. 43rd St., on 
Sat., 8 Dec., James Roosevelt, of Hyde Park, 
N. Y. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Kip-Strong.—Mr. William V. B. Kip 
and Miss Elsa Strong will be married at the 
residence of Miss Strong’s cousin, Mrs. Samuel 
J Penniman, at 8 E. 77th St., on Tues., 15 
an. 

Morris-Wynkoop. — Mr. Stuyvesant 
Fish Morris, Jr., and Miss Elizabeth Hilles 
Wynkoop will be married in Calvary church 
on Thurs., 27 Dec. 

Scott-Pierson.—Mr. Edward Scott, Jr., 
and Miss Adelaide Pierson will be married at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, General 
and Mrs, Frederick Pierson, 20 W. 52nd St., 
on Wed., 9 Jan. 


WEDDINGS 


Bright-Shepard.—Mr. Osborn Wyck- 
off Bright and Miss Johanna Hayes Shepard, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Augustus D. 
Shepard, were married in the Presbyterian 
church at Plainfield, N. J., on Sat., 8 Dec. 
Matron of honor, Mrs. John Doull Miller. 
Bridesmaids, Miss Edith Hyde, Miss Eleanor 
Russell, Miss Edith Hoadley Smalley, Miss 
Sara Thompson, Miss Una Soley, Miss 
Esther Hoppin. Ushers, Mr. Robert Varnum, 
Mr. Arthur Pemberton Sturges, Mr. Prescott 


} Slade, Mr. George Blagden, Jr., Mr. Ruther- 


ford M. Shepard, Mr. Dennis 
Shepard. 

Present at the reception were: Mr, and 

Mrs. James Speyer, Mr, and Mrs. John S. 
Barnes, Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Mali, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. R. M. 
Stuart, Charles Robinson, A. Murray Young, 
Frank Paton, Henry G. Barbey, Mr. and Mrs 
William Sohaier, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Good- 
win, Robert Shepard and John Rutherford, 
Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard, Mrs. William Douglas 
Sloane, Mrs. Thomas Belknap, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Tillinghast, William Dean Howells, 
Miss Mildred Howells, Miss Sloane, Mr and 
Mrs. Ernesto Fabbri, Mr. and Mrs. David 
Morris, Judge and Mrs. Howard Russell, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Jay Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. James Good- 
win. 
Riker-Leverich.—Mr. John Lawrence 
Riker, 2nd, and Miss Carrie D. Leverich, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Leverich, 
of Corona, L. I., were married in the Union 
Evangelical Church at Corona on Wed., 12 
Dec. Maid of honor: Miss Mathilde G. Leve- 
rich. Bridesmaids: Miss Anna M. Riker, 
Miss Clara Bradford, Miss Edith Carpender, 
Miss Margaret Robinson. Best man: Mr. Henry 
T. Riker. Ushers: Mr. Edward Ditmars, 
Mr. Henry Newton Arnold, Mr. Rufus Graves, 
Mr. Samuel T. Gilford, Mr. John Buck, Mr. 
Allan H, Whiting. 

Van Alen-Post.—Mr. J. Lawrence Van 
Alen, son of Mr. James J. Van Alen, and Miss 
Daisy Post, daughter of the late William Post, 

ere married at the residence of the bride’s 
nother, 100 E. 39th Street, on Mon, 10 
Jec., at noon, Bishop Potter officiating. 
sridesmaids, Miss Mabel Gerry, Miss Sara Van 
Alen. Best man, Mr. Orme Wilson. Ushers, 
Mr. Lawrence L. Gillespie, Mr. Robert L. 
serry, Mr. George Griswold and M. W. 
Andrews, Jr. 


Augustus 


RECEPTIONS 


_ Field.—Mrs, Cyrus W. Field gave a recep- 

n on Sat., 9 Dec., in the east room 

_the Astoria to introduce her daughter, 
liss Wary Stone Field. Among the guests 
rere: Mrs. L. Jacqueline Smith and Miss 
sladys Smith, Mr and Mrs. Satterlee, Mrs. R, 
I. Wilson, Mr. W. C. Whitney, Mr. and 
(rs. Arthur Kemp, Mr. and Mrs. Ireland, 
tr, and Mrs. Holbrook Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. 





Peter Cooper Hewitt and Mrs. Burke-Roche, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. Roose- 
velt Schuyler, Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Steers, 
Count Ademar de Castellane, Lady Cunard, 
Count de Grammant, Mrs. Frederic Neilson, 
Miss Kathleen Neilson, Mr. and Mrs. Sydney 
Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Gould, Mrs. 
Elliott F. Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Julian Haw- 
thorne, Dr. W. H. Draper and Mrs. Draper, 
Dr. Edmund L. Keyes and Mrs. Keyes, Mr. 
and Mrs Willard Parker, Rev. Henry M. 
Field and Mrs. Field, Mrs. L. B. Atterbury 
and the Misses Atterbury. 

Jay.—Mrs. Jobn C. Jay will give a recep- 
tion at her residence, 155 W. 58th St., on 
Fri., 21 Dec. 

Livingston —Mrs, Robert E. Livingston 
gave a reception on Sat., 9 Dec., to introduce 
her daughter, Miss Eleanor E. Livingston, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. The débutante was as- 
sisted in receiving by: Miss Nelia Millet, Miss 
Maud Stockton, Miss Ethel Lockwood, Miss 
Mary Jordan, Miss Clarice Riddick, Miss Ida 
Herriot, Present were: Mr. and Mrs. De 
Lancey Nicoll, District Attorney Asa Bird Gar- 
diner, Mrs. William M. K Olcott, Colonel 
and Mrs. Franklin Bartlett, Mr. and Mrs, 
Thomas Wilmerding, Mr. Howard Whitney, 
Mr. Howard A. Haven, Mr. J. Parley Page, 
Mr. Henry D. Macdona, Mr. J. V. S. Oddie, 
Colonel and Mrs. Charles S. Diehl, Mr. and 
Mrs. William T. Hance, Mr. and Mrs. Sam- 
uel Frothingham, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Living- 
ston, Mr. D. McRa Livingston, Mr. Robert 
L. Livingston, Miss Jacqueline Livingston, 
Miss Stuyvesant, Mrs, Henry Livingston, Mrs. 
William Howland Pell, Mr. and Mrs. William 
F. Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. James Lindsay 
Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. George Gordon Battle, 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Varick, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander J. Clinton, the Right Rev. 
Henry C, Potter, Brigadier General and Mrs. 
McCoskry Butt, Mr. Anthony J. Bleecker, 
Mrs. John Foster, Mr. and Mrs Schermer- 
horn, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Coleman Savidge, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dwight Church, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. J. Oakley Rhinelander, 


DINNERS 


Boardman.—Mr. and Mrs. Albert Board- 
man gave a dinner last week at their residence, 
40 W. 53rd St. Present were: Miss Gladys 
Whitin, Mr. Thomas E. Peters, Miss Elsie 
Schefer, Miss Emily Trowbridge, Miss Emily 
Grugan, Miss Charlotte Stillman, Miss Hilda 
Tiffany, Miss Dorothy Higginson, Miss Cecil 
Boardman, Mr. Reginald Bonner, Mr. Russell 
Grace, M. Henry Batcheller, Dr. Andrew 
Foord, Mr. William Dominick, Mr. Charles 
Wendt and Mr. Russell Boardman. 

Hazard.—Mr. William Ayrault Hazard 
gave a dinner last week at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in honor of Mr and Mrs. George Gould. 
Present were: Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, Mrs. 
Farley Clark, Miss Babcock, Mr. Clar- 
ence D. Ashley, Miss Ashley, Mr. Hugh 
Welsford, Mr. and Mrs. Gerald H. Gray, Mr. 
Wyllys Terry, Mr. Tompkins McIlvaine. Mr. 
René La Montagne and Mr. Robert J. Collier. 

Kip.—Dr. aad Mrs, Isaac L. Kip gave a 
dinner on Tuesday, 11 Dec., at their residence, 
448 Fifth Ave. 

Morris.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lewis 
Morris gave a dinner last week at their resi- 
dence, 12 W. 53d St. Their guests were: 
Misses Eleanor Morris, Pauline Robinson, 
Caroline Belmont De Saulles, Ella De Peyster, 
Rosalie Moran, Mary Lee and Florence Twom- 
bly, and Messrs. Barclay Ward Kountze, 
Robert Livingston, Walton Oakley, Alexander 
M. Hadden, Arthur Street and Lawrence L. 
Gillespie. 

Townsend.—Mrs. J Allen Townsend 
will give a dinner at her home, 237 Mad. 
Ave , on Thursday, 20 Dec. 


DANCES 


A sembly.—The first Assembly will be 
held this evening at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
The guests will be received by Mrs. Ogden 
Goelet, Mrs. Charles A. Post, Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor and Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin. Mr. 
Craig Wadsworth will lead the cotillion. 
Patronesses: Mrs. Astor, Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Mrs Thatcher M. Adams, Mrs. Ed- 
mund L. Baylies, Mrs. William Bayard Cut- 
ting, Mrs. Duncan Cryder, Mrs. Francis 
McNeil Bacon, Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. 


Lloyd S. Bryce, Mrs. Henry I. Barbey, Mrs. 
Henry A. Coster, Mrs. William S. Cowles, 
Mrs. Gerry, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Mrs. E. H, 
Harriman, Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin, Mrs. 
d’ Hauteville, Mrs. Frederic Gallatin, Mrs. 
John Hone, Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr., Mrs. 
William Douglas Sloane, Mrs. James Russell 
Soley, Mrs. Sheldon, Mrs. Beverley Robinson, 
Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, Mrs. Geraldyn Red- 
mond, Mrs. Moses Taylor Pyne, Mrs. Freder- 
ick De Peyster, Mrs. Edward C. Post, Mrs. 
Charles A. Post, Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr., Mrs, 
A. Newbold Morris, Mrs. J. Piermont Mor- 
gan, Mrs. Robert Minturn, Mrs. Ward Mc- 
Allister, Mrs. Charles H. Marshall, Mrs. Loril- 
lard, Mrs. Woodbury Langdon, Mrs. Luther 
Kountze, Mrs. Hamilton Fish Kean, Mrs 
Kean, Miss Louise Langdon Kane, Mrs. Louis 
Quentin Jones, Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, Mrs, 
Street, Mrs. Walter L. Suydam, Mrs. J. 
Kennedy Todd, Mrs. Steven Van Rensselaer 
and Miss Whitney. 

Meadow Brook.—A dance was given at 
the Meadow Brook Hunt Club near Hemp- 
stead on Sat. Among the guests were: Mr. 
and Mrs. Oliver W. Bird, Miss May Bird, 
Mr. and Mrs. Foxhall P. Keene, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Beach, Mr. Samuel Willets, 
Mr. E. Willard Roby, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Hazard, Miss Babcock, Miss Anna 
Sands, Mr. Alfonso De Navarro, Mr. 
Richard Peters, Mr. Leonard Jacobs, Mrs. 
Duncan Eiliott, Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Smith, 
Mr. Dudley Winthrop, Mr. Rawlins Cottenet, 
Miss Fannie Cottenet, Miss Beeckman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Dana Gibson, Mr. and Mrs. James L. 
Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs. H. Van Rensselaer 
Kennedy, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Cushing, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Dillon Ripley, Mr. and 
Mrs. George P. Eustis, Mr. and Mrs, Robert 
Stevens, Mr, and Mrs. C. Albert Stevens, 
Mrs, Adolph Ladenburg, Mr. W. Scott 
Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. Warner Baltazzi, 
Mrs. J. E. Smith Hadden, Mr. Harry S. 
Page, Mr. Ralph N, Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Havemeyer. 


READINGS 


Prendergast. — A course of twelve 
analytic readings will be given by Mr. John 
Prendergast, the founder of the Prendergast 
school-of literary training. The first reading 
will be held on Sat., 15 Dec., at 8 o'clock 
p. M. in the Chapter Room of Carnegie Hall. 
The subject will be the unpublished lyric 
poem, Via Crucis. 

The other readings will be Job, His Book, 
19 Dec.; Sappho, Odes, 26 Dec.; Petrarch, 
Sonnets, 2 Jan.; Omar, Rubaiyat, 9 Jan.; 
Goethe, Faust, 16 Jan.; Edgar Allan Poe, 
The Raven, The Haunted Palace, 30 Jan.; 
Victor Hugo, Les Miserables, 6 Feb.; Cole- 
ridge, The Ancient Mariner, 13 Feb.; Mrs. 
Browning, Portuguese Sonnets, 20 Feb.; 
Emerson, Poems, 6 Mar. 


RECITAL 


Bennett —Miss Gertrude Bennett gave a 
dramatic recital at the Waldorf-Astoria last 
Thursday. Among her selections were : 


Dora versus Rose........... . «...Austin Dobson 
Twickenham Ferry... ........ Theophile Marzials 





Touten Valeant......csccccccores Fernand Beissier 
Ode to a Skylark . 5. ..5..c.cccccveees . Shelley 
And if-——....... sp dbocPedp che cheves Maeterlirnck 
Japanese Lullaby........ .. . .. Eugene Field 


W hen She Comes Home... James Whitcomb Riley 
The Wind and the Moon George MacDonald 
A Summer Girl 


MUSIC 


Henschel.—Mr. and Mrs. George Hen- 
schel will arrive in New York the latter part of 
this month for a farewell recital tour under the 
management of Mr. Henry Wolfsohn. 

Tracey.—Miss Minnie Tracey gave a song 
recital yesterday afternoon at Mendelssohn Hall, 
assisted by Mr. David Mannes, violinist. 


PROGRAMME 
Air—Iphigténie en Tauride,.......---0+-+05: Gluck 
SD Lt incedetayes ae sties > ong teers Bachelet 
Apres un Reve. .......ccseeccccones Gabriel Fauré 
Almmems NOUS... cc ccc cess ececercccecees Saint Saens 
L’ Heure Exquise .......-+0+0eeeeeerreeee R. Hahn 
L’ Hymne au Soleil. ......-...0-e5-eeees A. George 


Violin solo—Parsifal, paraphrase........ ; ; 
W agner- Wilhelm) 





Mr. David Mannes, 


ee i Ee on ae Massenet 
Die Junge Nonne ; Geheimes.............. Schubert 
Fruehlingsnacht. ........ Schumann 
Violin solo—Abendlied Schumann 
Se ss dung eceasudtsh oikéaas V eciniawski 





Mr David Mannes, 


IE his onc estienteenssbateebiide sees . Grieg 

Percheurs d’Islande Complainte.......... Lundberg 

TR RR yon ook anes Fg eb Sele Cees b6 det) o> Nevin 

Songs My Mother Taught Me.............. \'vorak 

AVE Masha. oecccccecveevevvevesessreseye Howlend 
(Violin obbligato.) 

PS ee eee 


(Violin obbligato.) 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Louis.—Sailing Wed., 5 Dec., Mr, 
and Mrs. Alfred Barnes, Miss Barnes, Mis. D. 
H. Coolidge, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Delmore, Mr. 
John R. Drexel, Mr. Lorillard, Mr. Ruther- 
ford Stuyvesant. 





EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


New York.—Avery’s gallery. Water 
colors by Walter L. Palmer, 26 November to 
15 December. 

Central Park conservatories, Second annual. 
Chrysanthemums, until 15 December. 

Durand Ruell’s gallery. Annual. 
and White Club 1 to 15 December. 

L. C, Delmonico’s Gallery. Paintings by 
Ben Foster, 5 to 15 December. 

Hahlo’s Gallery. Drawings by Remington, 
Strauss, Parish, Wenzell, Kemble, Verbeck, 
Penfield and Rhead, until Christmas. 

Knoedler’s Gallery. —Water colors by Paul 
de Longpré. 

Macbeth’s Gallery. 
B. Davies. 

Architectural League. Pictures by Joseph 
Lindon Smith, 7 to 25 Dec. 9.30 A. M, to 
6 Pp. M., and 8 to 10.30 Pp. M._ Free, 

Lenox Library, Works of Whistler, until 
1 Jan. 

National Arts Club. 
Nov. to 1 Jan. 

Boston.—Copley Hall. 
Nov, to 18 Dec. 


Blacix 


Paintings by Arthur 


Loan exhibition, 28 


New gallery. 21 


Bridgeport.—Public Library. Original 
illustrations. 26 Nov. to 31 Dec. 
Brooklyn. — Pratt Institute. Church 


Glass and Decoration Co. During December. 

Pratt Institute Portrait sketches and paint- 
ings by Willard D. Paddock, 4 to 29 Dec, 
9 A. M. to 6 Pp. M, and 7.30 to 9.30 P. M. 


Philadelphia.—Art Club. Oil paint- 
ings and sculpture. 19 Nov. to 16 Dec. 
Pittsburg.—Carnegie Institute. Fifth an- 


1 Nov. to 31 Dec, 


EXHIBITIONS TO COME 


New York.—American Art Galleries. Oil 
paintings, water colors and black and whites, 
by William deLeftwith Dodge. Opens even- 
ing of 14 Dec. 

Fine Arts Building. Seventy-sixth annual. 
National Academy of Design, 5 jan. to 2 Feb. 
Exhibits received 18 and 19 Dec. only. 

Knoedler’s Gallery. Second annual. Ameri- 
can Society of Miniature Painters, 2 to 17 Feb. 
Exhibits received 28 Jan., before noon. 

(Continued on page v 


nual, 





GOWNS 


28 West 30th Street 
NEW YORK 


‘ACADEMY OF BREATHING 


The art of scientific breathing taught in all 


its branches. Lung and throat gymnastics. 
Calisthenics. Chest and voice development. 
Miss Inez Brook, 305 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Reception hours, 11-12 and 5-6. 
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a 


Is recognized asa 





Fashionable 


Costumer 





and Haberdasher 





at whose place 





EXCLUSIVE CREATIONS 





in Gowns, Wraps, 





Coats, Boas, Scarfs 





and Fancy Neckwear 





can be found. 





534 FIFTH AVENUE 
Opposite Delmonico’s 











THE LOUIS XV. STAY 
FOR THE NEW FIGURE 


|* presenting this stay to the readers of 

Vocus, I am introducing an article of 
dress which is much ahead of any corset 
now made. ‘This stay positively gives the 
new figure which so many other corsets are 
supposed to impart to their wearers. 

A glance at the above representation of 
the Louis XV will disclose many points of 
difference and superiority between it and 
other corsets, but I would respectfully sug- 
gest that patrons and others, when possible, 
inspect it at my parlors. But where this is 
impracticable, if bust, hips, underarm and 
belt measurements are sent I will promptly 
fill mail orders and guarantee a satisfactory 
fit. 


H. C. WATSON, 


21 West 30th Street, - New York 











H. JANTZEN 


242 SIXTH AVENUE 
Near 16th Street, - New York 
The Latest Fashions in 


Fine Footwear 
For Men and Women 


FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 
OF 1900 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 











THE WINDSOR BOUDOIR 
9 East 40th Street 


A high-class and elegantly appointed Toilet Establishment to 
fulfill the requirements of the most exacting and exclusive patronage 
for the skilful and scientific treatment of the 


HAIR, SCALP AND COMPLEXION 
MASSAGE, MANICURING AND CHIROPODY 
Monsieur A. Philipps (late with Milliurs) will give his personal 


attention to the Hair-dressing department ; and the treatment of the 
Hair and Scalp will be under the direct supervision of 


Mrs. B. C. J. Eastman, General Manager, 
9 East 40th Street, New York 














Grand Rapids Furniture Co, 


INCORPORATED 

















MAHOGANY DRESSING TABLE 
(From Vogue of November 29) 

W hat woman does not take supreme delight in; 
dressing-table? What comfort, too! The field fy 
dainty designs for this daintiest of furmiture seem 
to fall naturally to the period of Louis xvi, Th 
oval mirror, so conveniently shaped, is surmounted by 
a wreath capitol, very suggestive of the decoration 
of Louis xvi. This designis made in different enan. 
els, pink, blue or white and gold to match some py 
ticular color scheme, and the price is $57, but th 
one shown in the illustration is of white mahogany 
or Prima Vera, as it is better known. 


155-157 W. 34th St., New York 








Vogue is $7.00 a year by subscriptin 
which includes all the numbers as issued 


? West 209th St., New York. 


D. B. Bedell & Co. 


Are now showing an extensive assortment of 


Newest IMPoRTATIONS 


CHINA AND GLass. 


OF 


FINE PLATES FOR SEPARATE COURSES. 


(Soup, Fish, Game, Entree and Dessert..) 


AND RICH CUT 


Specialties for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 


ROCK CRYSTAL 
GLASS 


256 Firru Ave., New York 











GREAT 
WESTERN 
Champagne 


received the 


Only 
Gold Medal 


awarded to any Ameri- 
can Champagne at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. 








PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers - = Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers 

















“FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 
A collection of portraits of ladies originally published 
in Vogue, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, $3.00, 
by Vogue, 7 West 2oth Street, New York. 








THOMAS YOUNG, JR. 


41 West 28th Street 
GROWER AND RETAILER OF 


Chotcest Cut Flowers and Plants 


FOR WEDDINGS, DINNERS, ETC. 
ORCHIDS—GARDENIAS— ROSES 


Shipments by express to any part of the United States, 


guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition. 


promptly filled. 


Orders by telegraph 


41 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK 








| 


| 
| 





The Popular Shop” 
THE HOLIDAY SALE 
OF 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE 

ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS 

periment: PORTIERES 
A 


D 
MANY QUAINT THINGS 
GOOD FOR GIFTS 
is now open 
IN THE HOLIDAY ANNEX 
NOS. 7 & 9 WEST 42D 8T. 
THE WAI.L PAPERS 
AND “LIBERTY” FABRICS 
THE “MISSION” FURNITURE 
AND WICKER CHAIRS 
are shown as usual 


AT NOS. 3 AND 5 WEST 42D ST. 
lax Leisurely Inspection is Cordially Invil 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 
FORTY-SECOND ST. W. AT 5TH AY 
(Trademarks Reg'd) 
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(Continued from page iii) 

American Water Color Society. National 
Academy ot Design Building. Original water 
colors. I! Feb. to 28 Mar. 

Fine Arts Building. Sixteenthannual. Ar- 
chitectural League of New York, 17 Feb. to 
6 Mar. 

Boston.—Boston Art Club. Sixty-third 
annual, Oil paintings and sculpture, 4 Jan. to 
2 Feb. Exhibits received 26 Dec. 

Bridgeport.—Public Library. 
colors and pastels, 14 Jan. to 23 Feb. 

Brooklyn. —Pratt Institute. Paintings by 
J. Alden Weir. During February. 

’ Buffalo.— Annual. Buffalo Society of 
Artists. During May. 

Albright Art Gallery. 
position, 1 May to 1 Nov. 

Chicago,—Art Institute. —Annual. Art- 
ists of Chicago and vicinity and Annual Art 
Students’ League, 31 Jan. to 24 Feb. 

Art Institute. Annual. Chicago Archi- 
tectural Club, 28 Mar. to 15 Apr. 

Art Institute. Annual. American water- 
colors, pastels and miniature, 25 Apr. to 9 
June. 

Erie.—Art Club of Erie. Oil paintings by 
American artists, 15 Feb. to 15 Mar. 

Philadelphia.— Art Club, T Square 
Club, § Jan. to 19 Jan. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Sev- 
entieth annual, 14 Jan. to 23 Feb. Exhibits 
received until 27 Dec. 


Water- 


Pan-American Ex- 


AUCTION SALES 


Kreiser, auctioneer, 2 West 28th Street. 
Oil paintings by foreign and American artists, 
13 Nov., 8 a. M. to 6 Pp. M.; 13 and 14 
Nov., 8 p. M.; £5 Nov., 3 P. M. 

Silo, auctioneer, 43 Liberty Street. Oil 
paintings, rugs, draperies, bronzes, etc., 14 and 
15 Nov. Exhibition, 13 Nov. -4 

Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. Furniture, silver, 
rugs, etc.. 15 Nov., 2 Pp. mM. and days fol- 
lowing. 

Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms. Oil paint- 
ings by foreign and American artists. 14 Dec., 
8 P.M. 


GOSSIP 


Mr. John B, Cauldwell, who was director of 
Arts at the Paris Exposition, arrived in New 
York last week on the Deutschland. He has 
been requested by the French Minister of Fine 
Arts to interview certain of the American 
artists living here, whose work was exhibited 
at the exposition, with a view to the purchase 
of some of their pictures by the French govern- 
ment for the National gallery in the Palace of 
the Luxembourg. 

At the annual Christmas sale, which began 
last week and will continue until the holidays, 
in the rooms of the Society of Decorative Art, 
there is a large loan exhibition of antique fans, 
miniatures, embroidered handkerchiefs, eigh- 
teenth century samplers and rare needlework. 
The fans and miniatures were loaned by Miss 
Elsie De Wolf, Mrs. F. Hopkinson Smith and 
Mrs. Richard M. Hunt. The handkerchiefs 
are from the collection of Mr. George L. 
Myers and the needlework from the collec- 
tion of Mr. Alexander W. Drake. 

Among the recent importations at Kraus- 
haar’s gallery, are a picture of Venice by F. 
Ziem ; The Departing Storm by A. Vollon; 
The Music Lesson by F. Roybet and a picture 
of Paris by Joseph Bail. 

During last week the Century Club gave an 
exhibition of paintings to members and their 
friends at its club house. Among the pictures 
shown were works by Messrs. Irving R. Wiles, 
Alden Weir, Thomas Moran, Hall and 
Champney. 

The Brush Guild, a comparatively new as- 
sociation of students, started by Mr. George 
de Forest Brush, is giving an exhibition of its 
pottery work at the National Arts Club. 

Ata meeting of the Artists’ Aid Society, 
held last week, the following officers were re- 
elected: President, Mr. T. W. Wood; secre- 
tary, Mr. J. C. Nicolls; treasurer, Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Faxon; trustees, Messrs. G. W. 
Maynard and Frederick Dielman. 

On Saturday, Monday and Tuesday last, the 
Lotos Club gave an exhibition of paintings, 
landscapes and marines by Ralph Blakelock, 
and of one hundred paintings on ivory fan 
blades from the collection of Mr. Alexander 
Blumenshiel. The fan blades are the work of 


such well-known artists as Leloir, Madrazo, 
Henner, Géréme, Constant, Dupré, Church 
and Beckwith. 

The sale of oil paintings and water colors, 
chiefly by American artists, held at the Ameri- 
can Art Galleries on the evenings of Thursday 
and Friday last, realized the sum of $10,175. 
Some important pictures went for extremely 
moderate amounts, but on the whole the 
prices were good. Eastman Johnson’s Win- 
tertime and Wyant’s Path Through 
Meadow, each brought $350, the highest 
prices of the sale. The Mexican Rurale, 
by Remington, brought $345; The Environs 
of Paris, by George Michel, $230; and In 
the Louvre, by Tissot, $105. 

At the Keppel galleries during Jan. there 
will be on view a collection of etchings and 
drawings by Jean Francois Millet, and a 
number of sepia drawings which are to be used 
as illustrations for Marion Crawford’s new 
work, The Conquerors of the South, by 
Henry Brokman, a Scandinavian artist. [l- 
lustrations by Penneil, for Henry James’s book, 
A Little Tour in France, and drawings by 
Louis Rhead and Albert E. Sterner wiil be ex- 
hibited at the Keppel galleries later in the 
winter. 

At the Carnegie Institute exhibition in Pitts- 
burg, now being held, the first prize of $1, 500 
and a gold medal has been awarded to Aniré 
Danchez for The Kelp Gatherers, The second 
prize of $1,000 and a silver medal was given to 
Ben Foster for his Misty Moonlight Night, and 
the third prize of $500 and bronze medal went 
to Seargent Kendall for The End of the Day. 
W. E. Schofield, Robert W. Allen and Julius 
Olson received honorable mention. It is not- 
able that although nearly all the exhibitors were 
Americans, the first prize was won by a French 
artist, 

Among Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s latest gifts 
are a public library, to cost $10,000, for Pekin, 
Ill., and a life size statue of the late General 
James Anderson, of Allegheny, Pa., for that 
city. The commission for this statue has been 
given to Mr. Daniel C. French, and the work 
is expected to be completed by March. 

The first important art sale of the year was 
held last week at the American Art Galleries, 
when the collection of curios of the late Joseph 
W. Sprague, of Louisville, Ky., was sold. 
The total amount realized was over $40,000, 
which is said to be only one-fourth of what the 
collection cost. 

A wonderful clock made of cherry wood, 
lacquer, ivory, silver, gold and bronze, the top 
being a miniature reproduction of the belfry at 
Kyoto, the work of J. Numashima and other 
famous Japanese craftsmen, sold for $1,500. 
A gold lacquer cabinet, valued at $3,000 
brought only $455. The decorations of this 
cabinet represent the fifty-two Japanese provin- 
ces. An antique Peruvian cabinet of tortoise 
shell and mother-of-pearl brought $500, and a 
carved cherry mantel, by Numashima, $510. 
A cabinet made for Mr. Sprague’s photographs, 
which were purchased and given to Columbia 
Univisity by Mr. Seth Sprague Terry, was 
bought for $400 by Messrs. W. I. Walter, S. 
S. Terry, G. T. Kirby, T. E. Kirby, S. W. 
Savin and Miss Terry, and will also be presented 
to Columbia. 

The committee for perpetuating the naval 
arch in New York City, held its final meeting 
last week, when owing to the lack of money 
and interest, it was found necessary to disband. 
For the first few months after the erection of 
the arch money poured into the fund in 
amounts ranging from ten cents to thousands of 
dollars, $200,000 being thus raised, bnt it was 
considered impossible to have the arch built 
properly of white marble for less than $500,- 
ooo. For the last four months no contributions 
have been received by the committee, and those 
already paid will be refunded to the subscribers. 

It has been proposed to hold the future exhi- 
bitions of the salons at the Galérie des Machines 
in the Champ de Mars, instead of the Grand 
Palais. The only objection to the change 
seems to be the distance of the Galérie des 
Machines from the centre of Paris. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Art 
Students’ League of New York was held on 
Thu. eve., 6 Nov. A collection of Japanese 
prints and some drawings by Hokusai were 
placed on exhibition. 

At the Durand-Ruel galleries in New York, 
besides the exhibition of the Black and White 


Club there is a collection of primitive pictures 






of the Dutch and Italian schools, and later ex- 
amples, including a Rembrandt, a Bol and a 
David. 

At the Knoedler galleries there is on exhibi- 
tion a portrait of Mr. Louis Windmiiller, re- 
cently painted by Oliver H. Perry. It is to be 
presented to the Reform Club, of which Mr. 
Windmiiller is the treasurer. 

At the Durand art gallery in Paris, twenty- 
five painting by Claude Monet have recently 
been exhibited. The remarkable feature of the 
show is jthat two canvases, dated 1900, are en- 
tiled, ‘‘Iris d°’Eau,’’ and ‘* Le Bassin de 
Nympheas,””’ is repeated ten times. 

Another trial in connection with an illegal 
sale under the Italian Pacca law recalls that of 
Prince Chigi. An art dealer of Rome is about 
to be tried for having sold a bronze bust said to 
be by Benvenuto Cellini, of Bingo Alltoriti, to 
Messrs Colnaghi of London. It is reported 
that this bust was sold to the dealer, whose 





TERESA CARRENO 


See text 


name is Adolph Sanguinetti, in 1899, by the 
Marchese Altoviti Avala, for 140,000 francs. 
Mr. Widener, of Philadelphia, who was said to 
have bought Prince Chigi’s Botticelli, denies 
that it is in his possession, and there is much 
doubt as to who now owns it. 

A recent despatch from Rome states that a 
valuable piece of statuary has been found during 
the excavations in the Forum, representing the 
head and part of the body of a marble horse. It 
is also stated that about seventy frescoes as fine 
as anything which has been found in Pompeii, 
have recently been unearthed at Boscoreate, on 
the west side of Mount Vesuvius. The report 
is that the Emperor of Germany has been en- 
deavoring to secure some of them for his private 
collection, but under the Pacca law, which for- 
bids the exportation of Italian works of art, it is 
doubtful whether he will be successful. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Legros, 
T. Brock, Alfred Gilbert, J. S. Sargent, J. H. 
M. Furse, W. Rothenstein and John Tured, 
has recently been. appointed, for the purpose of 
buying by subscription a bronze replica of one 
of Roden’s masterpieces for South Kensington 
Museum, London. It is reported that Mr. 
Ernest Beckett, M. P., has since offered to 
present a full-size bronze reproduction of any 
one of Rodin’s figures, which might be selected; 
that his offer has been accepted, and that the 
work to be chosen is the St. John the Baptist, 
in the Luxembourg. 

The exhibition of paintings by Joseph Lin- 
don Smith which is now being held at the 
gallery of the Architectural League, is the first 
of his work given in New York City. Mr. 
Smith has recently copied the frescoes on the 
sarcophagus of Alexander in the Imperial 
Museum at Constantinople for the Boston 





Museum, These frescoes, it is said, the Turk- 
ish Government has never before allowed to be 
copied, 

The fifteen pictures by Dutch, Spanish and 
Italian artists, purchased for the Wilstach 
collection in Memorial Hall, Philadelphia, have 
been received. One canvas is claimed to be 
by Murillo, but owing to the limited number 
of Murillos, and the large prices they command, 
it is rather doubtful if such is the fact. 

Miss Ethel Wright who has lately come to 
New York, and whose work is better known 
in London than here, has given a small exhibi- 
tion at the Holland House, including her two 
Royal Academy pictures The Song of Ages 
and the Puritan Maiden. She will probably 
give a larger exhibition of her work at one of 
the dealer’s galleries during the winter. 

Andrew C. Zabriskie, President of the 
Numismatic and Archzological Society, has ap- 
pointed a committee to solicit subscriptions for 
the purpose of founding a school of die-cutting 
and medal engraving in New York City. This 
committee and one of members of the National 
Academy of Design will work in conjunction, 
and if sufficient money can be obtained, the 
schoo} will be established in the new building of 
the Academy. : 

The citizens of Swarthmore, Pa., are trying 
to raise funds for the erection of a statue in 
memory of the late Benjamin West, who 
was a native of that town. Frederick Mac- 
Monnies, a descendant of West’s, has sub- 
mitted drawings for the monument. 

Work on the new building for the New 
York Stock Exchange will be commenced in 
May and is expected to be completed by 1 May, 
1902. The architect is Mr. George B, Post, 
and the estimated cost of the building will be 
about $1,500,000. The walls will be of mar- 
ble, and there will be six Corinthian columns 
across the front, extending almost the entire 
hight of the building. : 

The ninth annual exhibition of artistic 
French, English and American bookbinding 
has just been held at the Bonaventure galleries. 
About two hundred examples were shown, 
fifty being from the Guild of Woman Book- 
binders, the rest the work of twenty binders, 
mostly French and English. 


TERESA CARRENO 


Gain Teresa Carrefio visits America, 
A which she regards as her native coun- 
try; for it was in New York that 
this gifted woman pianist received her first en- 
couragement. 
this side of the ocean, in Venezuta, where her 
father participated in the Revolutionary move- 
ments of the day, in consequenc of which he 
was forced to flee. He brought nis family to 
New York, where his young daughter first ap- 
peared on the concert stage. When very 
young, she was taken to Europe, and she be- 
came acquainted with Liszt, Von Biilow, Saint 
Szns, Rubinstein and other masters of the piano. 
Madame Carrefio has massive strength, vigor 
and breadth of conception, splendor of color- 
ing, depth of sentiment, ease, skill, grandeur, 
passion, audacity, tenderness, poetic feeling, 
grace and style. She has been called the 
Calvé of the piano, but this is somewhat 2 
misnomer, for she is like Calvé only in her 
temperament ; her art is more finished, more 
sane, more conforming to the standards of con- 
servative critics. Calvé is essentially modern ; 
Carrefio is both classic and modern. She plays 
Beethoven with a master hand ; he is her favor- 
ite composer ; but if you heard her play one of 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies, you are per- 
suaded to believe hera veritable gypsy, nurtured 
on these folk-songs and wild dances. 
Carrefio lives in Berlin, and has just finished 
a tour in England. She appeared with the 
Philharmonic Society on 16 and 17 November, 
and gives a recital in New York on 27 No- 
vember at Mendelssohn Hall. She will travel 
in the principal cities of the United States 
and also play in Havana. On this trip she has 
the companionship of her daughter, Teresita, 
who is said to be a very fine pianist also. The 
latter has already appeared in Paris with success. 


Vogue is $3.00 a year by subscription, 
which includes all the numbers as issued. 


3 West 20th St., New York. 


Madame Carrefio wis born ‘on’ 
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SEEN ON THE STAGE 


I Ulu Glaser has succeeded in securing the 





most ardent admiration for herself as 

an artist and a stage personality in 
Sweet Anne Page at the Manhattan Theatre 
from the critic of the least emctional journal 
published in New York. The panegyric 
intimated, among other warmly-put compli- 
ments, that in a certain scene Miss Glaser sug- 
gested Calvé! About a fortnight remains of 
Sweet Anne Page at the Manhattan, when it 
will be succeeded by The Burgomaster, in 
which Henry Dixey is to have the leading part. 


Cyrano de Bergerac is the play for the week 
by the Coquelin-Bernhardt company at the 
Garden Theatre. The play scheduled for 
next weck is La Tosca; later comes La Dame 
aux Camelias and Hamlet. 


Miss Mary Mannering began her fifth season 
and her first as a star in New York on Mon- 
day evening at Wallack’s Theatre, when she 
appeared in a dramatization of Janice Meredith, 
the novel by Paul Leicester Ford, which had 
such a vogue. The supporting company in- 
cludes, among others, Burr McIntosh and 
Robert Drouet. The large following of ad- 
mirers that Miss Mannering has had since her 
first appearence in New York will doubtless 
insure her full audiences during her season here. 


The Strollers’ remaining dates this week for 
the performance of The Cruise of the Summer 
Girl at the Waldorf-Astoria, are to-morrow 
(Friday) evening and Saturday matinée.— 
Arizona isto stop at the Herald Square Theatre 
until after the holidays, its New York season 
having been extended a fortnight. Madge 
Smith, Attorney, having proven a popular farce 
at a trial matinee given on Thursday last at the 
Bijou Theatre, Miss May Irwin, with char- 
acteristic energy, promptly shelved The Belle of 
Bridgeport and substituted the newer play as the 
regular attraction. 


L’ Aiglon has only a fortnight longer to run 
at the Knickerbocker Theatre, where Miss 
Adams continues to please crowded houses, 
The Royal Lilliputians are at the Star Theatre 
for the week. Their chief continues to be 
Franz Ebert. Hands Across the Sea is the 
play of the week at the American Theatre, the 
leading rdles being taken by Mary Hampden 
and Ralph Stuart. Lord and Lady Algy and 
the Empire Theatre Company are the attrac- 
tion at the Harlem Opera House for the week. 
Jessie Millward resumes her old role, but as Wil- 
liam Faversham continues ill after his opera- 
tion for appendicitis, he is not in the cast. 


The Sprightly Romance of Marsac is being 
well received at the Republic, where it is to re- 
main until the close of the year. It will be re- 
membered that this is the play in which Mack- 
lyn Arbuckle makes his début as a star.— Shortly 
after the new year The Gay Lord Quex will 
be succeeded at Daly’s Theatre by When 
Knighthood Was In Flower, a dramatization of 
the popular novel of that name that will be the 
medium selected by Miss Julia Marlowe to en- 
tertain the New York public. 


Foxy Quiller, at the Broadway, has become 
such a prime favorite under the interpretation of 
Jerome Sykes, that it is frequently difficult to 
procure seats. The rush to see him is likely to 
be augmented when it becomes generally known 
that his stay at the Broadway ends on Saturday 
of next week, The next attraction at this 
house will be Jefferson de Angelis in A Royal 
Rogue. 


Annie Russell, it is to be remembered, has 
only about six weeks longer at the Lyceum in A 
Royal Family. —John Drew’s season, likewise, 
at the Empire Theatre is slowly drawing to a 
close.—Not so W. H. Crane’s stay at the 
Garrick. So far as any intimations trom the 
management, David Harum is likely to remain 
on the boards of this theatre for weeks to come. 
—Fiddle-dee-dee and the burlesque of Arizona 
go on gaily at Weber and Fields. 


Hodge, Podge and Co., with Peter F. 
Dailey in the star part, are booked for the 
Madison Square Theatre for one week to come. 
On Christmas eve The House That Jack Built 
.§ to be given there. Living pictures, a most 


popular form of entertainment a few years ago, 
are revived for the week at Proctor’s Fifth Ave- 
nue, where imitations of statuary and bas-reliefs, 
as well as more usual subjects, are to be seen. 


Trenton, a short drama of the Revolution, is 
given twice a day at Proctor’s Twenty-third 
Street house by J. W. Albaugh, Jr., and a cap- 
able company. Miss Della Fox appears in new 
songs; other attractions include vocalists of 
note.-—J. E. Dodson is at Keith’s, appearing 
in the one-act play, Richelieu’s Stratagem.— 
A sketch, On Guard, is being played at the 
Pleasure Palace by McIntyre and Heath. 


DRESS ON THE STAGE 
THE MAN OF FORTY 


EGINNING AT THE Lert.—Frock of pink 

B silk muslin, plaited, Belted coat of 

pink cloth cut and embroidered on lace. 

Lower sleeve of pink muslin puffed, and strapped 
with bands of cloth and embroidery. 


Seconp Ficure.—Blue crépe de chine even- 
ing gown embroidered in silver. ‘The skirt*is 
slashed over a flounce of plaited blue chiffon. Bo- 
lcro of embroidered crépe de chine opening at the 
left side over plaited chifton. Wide girdle of blue 
taffeta. Corsage knot of blue tulle. Shoulder 
straps of crépe de chine and silver embroidery. 


Tuirp Ficure.—Gown of gold cloth and 
heavy cream lace. Knots of bronze tulle. 


Uprer Ricut Ficure.—Gown of white 


muslin and lace over yellow chiffon, The 
waist opens over a vest of plaited chiffon. The 
skirt also shows yellow chiffon in front. Col- 


lar of folded chiffon. Half-sleeves of muslin 
and lace. Long yellow gloves. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


(Continued from page ii) 


belted in with a narrow-pointed black satin belt, 
edged with a fine black and gold cord. The 
collar and rever facings are of white cloth, 
trimmed with two rows of a fancy black and 
gold checked braid; this also edged the bell- 
shaped sleeves. The rest is of coral pink panne, 
dotted with white. Small black and gold 
crochet buttons trim. Stock and chemisette of 
tucked white cloth. Capote of coral pink 
panne with rhinestone buckle and chou of white 
violets. 

Lower Ricut.—Gown of cedre (green) 
French broad cloth over same color taffeta. 
The circular taffeta foundation is finished with 
accordion-plaited dust frill. On this foundation 
is placed a deep circular facing of the cloth, 
trimmed with rows of a fine black and gold 
cord. The cloth tunic is in small, graduated 
pointed panels, with cross stitching of black 
silk with gold between. A braid similar to 
that on facing edges each panel. The waist is 
in small strap panels connected by cross-stitch- 
ing, with close-fitting back and boléro fronts. 
Buttons of ivory wrought with gold, in points 
on fronts and sleeves. Undersleeves and vest 
front of cream white peau de soie, with collar 
and under revers of a heavy silk cream appliqué 
lace. A bow knot design in black ribbon vel- 
vet at collar front. Wristbands of lace edged 
with black ribbon velvet. Seft girdle of the 
cream peau de soie. Toque of iridescent-green 
pheasant feathers with black and green bird at 
left side. Chinchilla muff. 
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Skirt of fine satin-finished gray broadcloth, 
trimmed with stitching. Jacket of Persian 
lamb with inner sleeves and vest of the gray 
cloth, braided with black and silver, with tiny 
silver buttons on the braid. Hat of black vel- 
vet, trimmed with ostrich plumes. 
4°7 

Gown of black cloth with jacket of the same 
braided all over with black braid. Vest and 
collar of white silk covered with fine lace. 
Muff and jacket trimming of sable. Jacket 
fronts lined with white panne velvet. Turban 
of felt, trimmed with velvet and curling quills. 


PAGE 


MIDDLE PAGE 


BEGINNING AT THE Lerr.—Dinner frock 
made of black panne velvet. Draped corsage 
with soft vest of black Cluny. The skirt is 
built of deep cream satin banded with two strips 


vi 





of Cluny. Black jet over the shoulders and 
loops hanging down over the arm are the only 
sleeve trimming. A long traine of black 
panne ve.vet is gathered in the back to the cor- 
sage and hangs gracefully over the satin petti- 
coat. 

Seconp Ficure.—Pale ashes of roses crépe 
de chine. Skirt laid about the hips and back 
in side plaits, sewn tight to just below the hips. 
Around the bottom is a circular renaissance 
flounce of exquisite design. A less expensive lace 
can be easily substituted, and if caretully chosen 
will look almost as handsome. An embroidered 
appliqué of roses reaches up the front of the 
skirt. The draped bodice is smartened with 
short boléros of tucked crépe de chine. About 
the round cut neck are folds of white liberty 
gauze and tabs of deep yellow lace fall either 
side the opening. Little straps fastened on either 
side with buttons reach across the bol:ro._EI- 
bow sleeves are finished with a frill of lace. 

Tuirp Ficure.—Fascinating ball frock of 
white tulle covered with peacock shades of 
spangles, and made over two tints of blue tu‘le, 
one laid on top of the other. A deep flounce 
about the bottom gives the becoming swirl. 
On this are rows of sequins, and the top is made 
of little tucks. Bodice cut very square and 
worn off the shoulders ; small puffs form the 
sleeves, and are defined from the main bodice by 
narrow velvet bands. On one side is a rosette 
of velvet run through a diamond and sapphire 
slide. ‘Two bands of velvet form a girdle about 
the waist. 

Fourtu Ficure.—Pale pink accordion-plaited 
chiffon forms the skirt. Over this an exquis- 
ite deep yellow Cluny hip girdle with long stole 
ends holds the plaits very flat about hips, Cor- 
sage of lace fashioned in a boléro over chifton. 
Two black velvet bands abuut the waist, and 
pointed velvet band strips down the front form 
the only trimming. The lining of such a 
frock should be very pliable. 

Firtx Ficure.—Empire effect dinner gown, 
Pale blue panne velvet cut princess and per- 
fectly fitted. The over dress or drapery is of 
yellow heavy corded lace; attached is pale blue 
chiffon. Tiny black velvet threads are woven 
in and out of the lace, giving character and 
tone. Outlining the décolletage and forming 
the Empire girdle as well are row after row of 
tightly shirred blue chiffon, forming diamonds 
over black velvet designs. Black velvet straps 
reach across the shoulder and below are little 
shirred sleeves. A bunch of black velvet 
flowers are fastened to the shoulder. 

Sixtx Ficure.—Violet poult de soie dinner 
gown, prettily and simpiy made. The skirt is 
corded at the bottom knee depth. Bodice cut 
off the shoulders and draped with a white fichu 
knotted at one side. Black velvet straps across 
the front and shoulders give a pretty touch. 

Seventu Figure.—Evening gown of white 
satin, lace and chiffon. The front is of satin 
trimmed with a ruffle and narrow ruches of 
chiffon. The boléro and décoll: tage are edged 
with folds of chiffon held in place by rhinestone 
buckles. Belt and sleeve ruffles of chiffon. 
Back of skirt of fine lace over white chiffon 
and white satin. 
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Bridesmaid’s gown of pale yellow panne satin 
over same color taffeta. The foundation is 
three-pieced with an accordion-plaiting of white 
chiffon, with lengthwise cream Mechlin inser- 
tion placed over front gore. The circular drop- 
skirt of panne satin opens to show the chiffon 
panel. The waved edges of the fronts are 
trimmed with frilled rows of white velvet baby- 
ribbon, which continues round border of skirt 
and also forms a shallow yoke at top. The 
fullness in the skirt is in tucks round sides and 
back, giving the effect of three bands, with nine- 
inch spaces between. The waist fronts, sleeves 
and high collar are trimmed with the white 
velvet baby-ribbon. The fronts blouse a little, 
the back is close-fitting, the left side crossing 
diagonally, and finished with trimming to match 
front. Undersleeves, yoke and front of 
tucked white chiffon with Mechlin insertion. 
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Gown of deep castor English cheviot com- 
bined with velvet over same color taffeta. The 
cloth drop-skirt is also circular and slashed into 
many small panels, showing under plaits of the 
velvet, which is a much darker shade. The 
edges of the panels are finished with stitching. 
Fullness in inverted plaits at back. The coat- 








waist has a bolero with slashed elbow sleeves of 
the cloth, with collar and revers of baum 
marten. Edges of coat are finished with rows 
of stitching. Buttons covered with velvet. 
The vest front and undersleeves are cream panre 
velvet with a small Persian design in green, 
brown and scarlet. Wristbands and pointed 
girdle of the castor velvet with narrow black 
and gold braids finishing. Hat of deep castor 
velvet with pale tan breasts and gilt buckle, 
White rose with green velvet leaves under brim, 

Fig. 6170.—Dainty bride’s gown of ivory 
white liberty satin covered with tiny hand-em. 
broidered sprigs. ‘The skirt is cut circular with 
a great swirl at the bottom and finished with 
narrow folds, simulating tucks, A deep yoke 
and collar of tucked liberty gauze are unlined, 
Across the shoulders straps of rare old Cluny 
extend over the sleeves, giving breadth. Tight 
sleeves reach the elbow and beneath the fall of 
lace are full liberty satin under-sleeves caught 
tight at the wrist with a narrow satin band, 
Outlining the yoke is a deep fall of lace draped. 
The lower part of the bodice is folded girdle 
fashion and fastened with pearl buttons. Veil 
of liberty gauze hemstitched at the edge and 
fastened far back on the head ; a bandeau of 
white roses encircles the hair and the veil js 
attached to the back of this. The lining used 
in such a frock should be very soft to carry eut 
the clinging effect. 

Fig. 6173.—This is a very new and 2- 
tractive model for a long black cloth coat, cut 
with loose front and half-fitted back. Bands 
of cloth are scrolled over the sides, beginning 
from the capes and reaching down either side, 
then continuing around the back. Well hung 
sleeves are finished with deep Russian cuffs of 
baby lamb. There are also long pointed rever 
of the same fur, and the turn-over collar also 
has a touch of tur on the upper part. Capes 
trimmed with silk braid. Medallions of cro- 
chetted silk extend in slanting lines of three, 
beginning at the base of the collar. Fur hat of 
baby lamb, trimmed with a rosette of pale blue ; 
lining of the coat is pale blue satin. 

Fig. 6175.—Coat of beige beaver cloth, 
lined with white satin. Close-fitting back, 
double-breasted box fronts. Revers of dark 
brown velvet. Collar, sleeves and edges finished 
with stitching. Cloth-covered buttons. Outing 
hat of beige beaver felt with brown velvet band 
and bow. Pale tan quill towars left side. 

Fig. 6182.—Evening wrap of blue and 
cream brocade lined with cream peau de soie. 
The brocade is slashed at sides toshow a deep 
accordion-plaiting of cream liberty satin bor- 
dered by another narrow accordion-plaiting 
which is edged and headed with a tiny ruche of 
pale blue chiffon. The brocade is finished with 
a graduated ruffle of Lierre lace with heading of 
the blue chiffon. The deep lace ruffles on 
sleeves are headed with a band of mink. Mink 
revers and edging on cape with flare collar and 
bands of mink down front with draperies of 
pale blue chiffon caught by lace flowers. The 
cape and flare collar are of the Lierre lace over 
pale blue satin. Lace flowers on both sides of 
fastening. 

Fig. 6184.—Evening gown of créam 
guipure and chiffon over maize taffeta. The 
taffeta foundation is circular with a graduated 
circular flounce, edged with a mousseline ruche. 
This is veiled with maize mousseline, als 
finished with aruche. The double drop-skirt 
of cream chiffon and lace has a lace yoke and 
long tabliers showing the chiffon in panels. 
The shaped flounce on the chiffon skirt is put 
on with cream silk cross-stitching between edg- 
ings of narrow white velvet ribbon. Three small 
chiffon ruffles trim the bottom of the flounce. 
The top one is put on with a quilled heading. 
The lace bodice has a tight-fitting back, and 4 
little fullness in the fronts which open to show 
a fulled front of the chiffon. A chiffon bertha 
is edged with ‘a ruche finished with the velvet 
baby mbbon, caught at shoulders with pear! or- 
naments. The sleeve is finished by a similar 
ruche, wider, caught through middle with 4 
black velvet ribbon. White velvet roses with 
foliage at left of corsage. Black velvet girdle 
with antique gold clasp set with pearls. Hair 
ornament of yellow panne spangled with rhine- 
stones. 

Fig. 6185.—Costume of silver gray French 
broadcloth, over same color taffeta. The foun- 
dation is circular, with a graduated accordion- 
plaited flounce. The cloth drop-skirt is circu- 
lar, with a shaped circular flounce ; fullness on 

(Continued on page xv) 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
acither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 


identify the reply. 
(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 


side of their letter paper. . 

4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 

publication when $1.00 1s sent with the question. 
(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion, All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 

1659. Set of Furs. To Nina.—Please 
advise as to kind and style of neck furs. 

Try fox, either Russian, black, or silver fox. 
Get a long straight neckpiece and a large 
muff. In Vogue of 29 November are illus- 
trated two pretty fur sets of fox and of mink, 
Mink is less expensive but not as 
The dark fox is 


respectively. 
new as fox or as becoming. 
preferable to silver. 


1660. Winter Suit and Bodice. To 
Marie. —(1) Each season after buying my winter 
outfit I go to New York to find that my 
clothes are out of date, so have decided this 
time in order to prevent a repetition of this dis- 
heartening experience to ask your advice I 
thought of blue broadcloth with chinchilla 
collar and muff. 

(2) What would be suitable and handsome 
bodice to wear with such a costume ? 

(3) What hat and gloves ? 

(1) The newest style gown for reception is 
velvet in dark blue, black or green ; trim with 
chinchilla, sable or mink. In Vogue of 15 
November were illustrated several pretty models 
for fur-trimmed velvet gowns. _If you cannot 
have velvet use satin-finished broadcloth. 
Model on right of page 303 in dark blue with 
revers, inside of collar, cuffs, muff and skirt 
trimming of chinchilla, sable, baby lamb or 
mink. Have inside vest of white cloth em- 
broidered in silver. 

(2) Make the bodice of white liberty satin 
or peau de soie after model on upper figure of 
page 275 Vogue, 1 November. 

(3) Wear white glacé gloves and a crush 
velvet hat trimmed with plumes or flowers. The 
models on page 339 Vogue, 22 November, 
are suitable. 


166. Net Skirt. To F. W. G.—(1) 
How shall I utilize the lace like sample 
for wear with a white lace waist ? 

If the net skirts to be worn with various 
bodices make it over black taffeta. If it is to 
be worn with the white lace waist only use 
white silk fora lining. Model 6248 in Vogue 
of 6 December would be a pretty model; have 
fewer ruffles if preferred. 


1662. Velveteen Bodice. To L. A.—I 
have a black velveteen skirt, the trimming 
consisting of straps and velveteen buttons. I 
want to have a bodice made for it so as to 
have anentire suit. How shall I make it? 
trimmed like skirt or with a touch of gold or 
color ? 

From the description of the skirt, pattern 
No. 88, published in Vogue of 1 November, 
would be pretty and suitable for a bodice model 
to wear with it, the stitched bands to be 
also of velveteen, and if desired, three buttons 
could be put on each of the bands which out- 
line the yoke in front. A pretty variation would 
be to make the bands a little narrower and out- 
line each one with very narrow gold braid, or 
with a piping of light blue or one of white satin. 


1663. Menu for Luncheon—Table 
Decorations. To H. L.—A nice ménu 
for a ladies’ luncheon is: 

Oyster cocktails 
Celery broth en tasse 
Sherry Lobster farci 
Mushroom and chicken creamed, in cases 
Veal cutlets 
Broiled tomatoes Potatoes 

Sauterne 
Celery salad 
Cheese sticks 

Purée of chestnuts with whipped cream 
Little cakes Bonbons 
Coffee 

If the dining-table is a handsome one use a 
large centre-piece and doilies to match for the 
plates, etc. If the wood is not good use a fine 





tablecloth, with embroidered centre-piece. 
Unless the dining-room is very light draw the 
shades and have artificial light. In the centre 
of the table place a low glass or silver bowl 
filled with white chrysanthemums and maiden- 
hair fern. If the bowl is filled with sand and 
the stems thrust into it, any arrangement of 
flowers can be made. The floral decoration 
should be low and show a good deal of green. 
If candelabra are used put them on the cor- 
ners of the centre-piece, spzced well from the 
flowers, and between the candles put tall 
vases with chrysanthemums and ferns. The 
only articles put upon the table are small silver 
dishes of salted almonds, the bonbons and fine 
fruit in small dishes, if desired. Of course, 
there are besides the necessary glasses, forks, 
knives, plates, etc. The courses are all 
served from the butler’s pantry. 


1664. Theatre Gown—Velvet Cape 
—Silk Bodice. ToC. H.—(1) I havea 
gown like enclosed sample made over taffeta 
silk, the skirt, waist and sleeves are tucked, and 
it is elaborately trimmed with lace and black 
velvet ribbon. Would it be suitable to wear at 
this season to the theatre and dinners ? 

(2) I wish to get another gown for the 
same purposes, also to wear at a day reception. 
I thought of tan crépe de chine trimmed with 
Russian lace and velvet, made like model 6127 
in Vogue of 4 October, 

(3) Are black velvet evening capes worn ? 
I have one which I should like to use if they 
are worn. 

(4) Is it essential to wear a straight front 
corset in order to have the fashionable figure ? 

(5) Should like a dressy waist to wear with 
a tailor gown to the matinee. 

(1) The sample of summer fabric which 
you enclose would not be suitable for dinners or 
theatre wear in winter 

(2) A gown of tan crépe de chine made like 
model 6127, in Vogue of 4 October would be 
pretty for theatre wear, and it could also be 
worn to receptions ; cloth or velvet gowns are, 
however, more appropriate for afternoon recep- 
tions. The crépe gown would be pretty to 
receive in at home. ‘Tan is still a fashionable 
color if of a light biscuit tone. 

(3) Capes of velvet and cloth are still worn 
in the evening, Trim yours with black and 
white accordion-plaited chiffon ruffles like 
model on lower figure of page 297 Vogue, 8 
November, cutting the edge of your cape in 
scallops edging with ruches of chiffon, and put- 
ting the two ruffles on the bottom, the black 
over the white. Trim the top in the same 
way, and line the cape with white brocade. 

(4) It is essential to wear the straight front 
corset in order to have the fashionable figure, 
which is straight in front from the waistline, 
and which is not possible to obtain without the 
new corset. 

(5) Make your bodice like either of the 
lower figures on page 267, Vogue 25 October, 
using faille silk in a deticate shade that will 
combine well with your cloth gown, the color 
of which you did not give. Or make the 
bodice of white peau de soie or of liberty satin. 


1665. High-Banded Collar with 
Morning Coat — Morning Coat for 
Business. To A. G. E.—(1) May I wear 
the high turned-down collar and a four-in-hand 
tie with a three-button cutaway coat ? 

(2) Is the cutaway coat unsuitable for a 
business suit ? 

(1) A high turned-down collar may be worn 
with a morning coat or cutaway, but, if the 
coat is of black or plain dark gray, a straight 
standing collar usually looks better. With a 
morning coat suit of mixed material, a high 
banded-turn-down collar is proper. A four-in- 
hand tie is correct with any of these coats. 

(2) A morning coat may properly be worn 
for business and it is usually done. With a black 
morning coat striped gray worsted or cachemire 
trousers are worn ; but, if the coat is plain gray, 
the trousers may be of the same material. If 
the coat is made of mixed material, the trousers 
are always of the same cloth. 


1666. Replies to Invitations, Ear- 
rings and Fracelets. To C. C. C.— 
What is the card etiquette of luncheons, 
teas, dinners, etc.? Should one write regrets 
or send cards? 

(2) Leave card if you go and not calling 
after ? 

(3) Are earrings worn ? 





(4) Are bracelets worn ? 

(1 and 2) When one receives an invitation 
to luncheon or dinner, a reply on note paper 
should be sent at once. Do not use a visiting 
card for this purpose. The response should be 
worded like the invitation. For example, if 
the invitation reads : ‘*Mrs. John Jones requests 
the pleasure of Miss Brown’s company at 
luncheon on 1 December,’’ the reply should be: 
*¢ Miss Brown accepts with pleasure Mrs. John 
Jones’ kind invitation for luncheon on 1 Dec- 
ember.”’ 

If the invitation is informal and begins, 
‘* My dear Miss Brown,”’ the reply should like- 
wise be informally worded. 

All invitations, except to teas or at homes, 
require a written anwer on note paper, and the 
sooner the answer is sent the better. For re- 
ceptions one either sends cards on the appointed 
day or the invitee attends the reception and 
leaves cards. It is not necessary in New York 
to make a call after a reception, as that is con- 
sidered a call. In some of the smaller cities, 
however, a reception is regarded as a form of 
entertainment when an after call is necessary. 

(3) Earrings are worn by matrons who have 
had their ears pierced, but they are not worn to 
any extent by young women or girls, as it is 
rather out of date for girls to have their ears 
pierced, it being one of the relics of barbarism 
to pierce holes in the ears and wear jewels, 

(4) Bracelets are worn both by girls and 
matrons. 


1667. Card Etiquette—Time of 
Salad Service. To E.—(1) How should 
one answer wedding invitations? Is it so that 
cards are sent? To whom, then, do you direct 
them and how many do you send ? 

(2) I know that I am to be invited toa 
tea. How do I answer that invitation? The 
hostess I do not know, but two ladies who re- 
ceive with her I do know. I hear there are to 
be even more than that. 

(3) The cards for calling I do not under- 
stand. Do you leave one each for every lady ? 

(4) I have dined informally with two fami- 
lies here. One served lettuce and cheese after 
the pudding, the other a plain salad before. 
Were both correct ? 

(1) It is not necessary to send replies to 
church weddings. One acknowledges them by 
sending cards to the father and mother and to 
the bride and groom, If invited to the recep- 
tion, one leaves cards at the house as at other 
receptions. ‘To a wedding breakfast it ‘s more 
polite to send a written regret or acceptance be- 
forehand, as at other luncheons. One sends or 
leaves one of her own cards to each family. 
If married, also one of her husband's, or one 
with both names engraved on the same card. 
The Mr. and Mrs. cards are much used now, 

(2) Upon receiving an invitation to a tea, 
either send cards on the day of the tea or go in 
person and leave cards. It is not necessary to 
leave cards for all who receive ; simply leave 
one card, which 1s understood to include all the 
members of the household who are in society. 
It is becoming more and more the fashion to 
leave only one card. 

(3) If you are calling on a woman who has 
a fiiend visiting her you leave two cards, one 
for the woman and one for her friend upon 
whom you wish to call. If, however, you 
call upon a woman with daughters, you ask for 
the ladies of the house and leave one card only, 
which includes the daughters. 

(4) It is not correct to serve salad after the 
dessert, Sometimes cheese and biscuits are 
served after the sweets, but not salad. 


1668. Duties and Salary of Custom 
House Inspectors. To Reader.—Will 
you please tell me through the medium of your 
paper the salary of the Custom House Inspec- 
tors? I mean the officers whose duty it is to 
examine the trunks and boxes of returning 
voyagers from Europe. Also do they do any 
office duty ? 

The inspectors who supervise the discharge 
of vessels’ cargoes, and makes returns thereof, 
and examine passengers’ baggage, receive $4 per 
day compensation. Women inspectors who 
examine female passengers to determine if they 
have any dutiable articles, receive $3 per day. 
Night inspectors, whose duty it is to prevent 
the illegal landing of merchandise after official 
hours, are paid at the rate of $3 per day. 

These compensations are for the lower grades 
of appointments under the Civil Service law in 
the Custom House, and they stand in the line 


of promotion to higher positions Thus the 
ordinary day inspectors are in the line of pro- 
motion to a clerkship in what is called class 2, 
with compensations ranging between $1,400 
and $1,600. From this position they may be 
promoted to a clerkship, class 3 and 4, where 
the salaries range between $1,600 to $2,000, 
or they may advance to guager, class 5, at a sal- 
ary of $2,000 to $2,:00, or to weigher, class 6, 
with a salary of $2,500 upward. As a clerk 
they are called upon to do any clerical work as- 
signed to them, such as copying, making com- 
putations, recording, and similar duties. When 
acting merely as inspector, no cffice work is 
required other than that necessary to make out 
reports to their superior officers, | 


1669. Patent Leather Boots with 
Frock Coat and Hat with Dinner 
Jacket. To Argument.—Are patent leathers 
correct for street when a frock coat is worn in 
the morning? (2) State correct collar and 
tie for frock coat. (3) Do well-dressed men 
wear an Inverness or other evening coat and 
high hat with a Tuxedo ? 

(1) There is some question as to the relative 
smartness of patent leather, enamel and calf 
boots with a frock coat, The tendency is to 
wear calf to the exclusion of the others, but it 
cannot be said that enamel or patent leather is 
incorrect. We advise them for afternoon calls 
and receptions and consider them proper for 
morning street wear if of good weight and cor- 
rect shape. They should button, not lace. 

(2) The correct collar with a frock coat 
is a straight standing or slightly poke pointed 3 
the tie usually worn is a once-folded ascot : 
other ties, such as the Somerset or imperial, 
may be worn, but the once-folded ascot is per- 
haps the best-looking. 

(3) An evening coat may be worn over a 
dinner jacket, but the Inverness is not advised: 
it has for the past season or two been quite 
out of fashion. Whether or not a high hat may 
be worn with a dinner jacket depends entirely 
upon the overcoat. With a short coat it should 
not be worn, but if the coat reaches to the 
knees or lower a high hat is permissible. 


1670. Point d’Esprit Evening Gown 
—Yoke for Chiffon Gown. To Elizabeth. 
—Could I wear white point d’ esprit made over 
white taffeta, with tucked shirt, pink panne, 
velvet girdle and artificial roses on left of cor- 
sage? (2) Would dainty appliqués of black 
Chantilly be appropriate on white point d’ esprit? 
(3) What could I have for thin yoke and 
half sleeves on a pink chiffon dance gown ? 

(1) Point d’esprit is a pretty material for an 
evening gown, but use belt of white. As the 
only bit of color have a corsage garniture of 
pink roses. Applications of lace are as much 
used as ever and those of black Chantilly look 
well on point d’esprit. It is not correct to 
wear a high gown to a large dance unless it is 
absolutely necessary on account of physical 
defect or ill-health. ; 

(2) The yoke and undersleeves of a pink 
chiffon dance gown (which we would not 
advise if it can be avoided), make ot white 
mousseline de soie, unlined, the yoke to fit 
smoothly without tucks or fullness, This 
makes the prettiest yoke unless real lace is used 
and made in the sameway. If the only reason 
you do not wear décolleté gowns is because your 
neck is thin, it is foolish not to wear ther, 
especially as you say they are becoming. If 
you are very thin wear a rather wide necklace, 
which is to lie in the hollow of the neck ard 
not be tight around the throat. At a large 
dinner or dance high gowns are not appropriate. 
It is true that a yoke spoils the effect of an 
evening gown. 


1671. Reception After a Wedding. 
To T. M.—Is it correct to have a quiet 
wedding, a ten-days’ tour and on returning give 
a reception ourselves in our own home three 
weeks from the time we are married, notwith- 
standing we have a mother and father who 
could have the reception for us ? 

Yes. This, however, is not the usual pro- 
cedure, If a reception is not given the bride 
and groom directly after the wedding by the 
bride’s father and mother, a reception is usually 
given them on their return by the mother 
of either the bride or of the groom. It is 
not necessary to follow the usual custom, how- 
ever, and it would be correct for you to have a 
reception for the friends of both families in 
your own house, 



























































































































place in our announcement. 


day showings. 





TABLE CENTRES 
Of bolting cloth. These 
finished range in price 
from $25.00 to $50.00. 


show 


Stamped, with materials 
and directions for finish- 
ing, from $4.00 to $6.00 








IN GENERAL 
Swedish burnt work, in 
odd pieces, picture frames, 
lace work, and embroid- 
ered pieces, novelties, 
cotillon favors, etc., etc. 
Wools and yarns in a 
variety not found in any 
other house. 


patterns 








In great variety of colorings and design. 


is unfair to those unmentioned to speak of any in particular. 
woolens and yarns have always been our specialties, they deserve a prominent 


We do not dare 
illustration 
of the MAayNARD 
SHIRT again we 
are so far behind 
on our orders. We 
hope, however, to 


publish some new 


near future. 


A kew Holiday Suggestions 


There are so many novel Christmassy things in the shops this season that it 


The other items are mentioned merely to suggest the variety of our holi- 


However, as 





ENGLISH KNITTED 
TIES 

For men. Now exten- 

sively worn in England 

and much sought for 

here. 

This is the only house 
that supplies silks made 
expressly for these scarfs, 
They comein light colors, 
and in Scotch mixtures. 
Supplied with directions 
for $2.08. 








TAPESTRIES 


For chair backs and ‘seats 
or sofa cushions. Tap- 
estry started with direc- 
tions for finishing cost 
from $8.50 to $15.00. 


the 


in 











AFGHANS 


Ready made at prices from $20.00 to $25.00. 


Directions and materials for making for $6.60 to $13.20, according to weals used, 








THE MAYNARD SWEATER 


Correct for Golfing, Walking, Driving, Boat- 
ing, and all sporting occasions. The Sweater 


now forms a part of all well-appointed wardrobes. 
Its sensibleness, comfort, and attractiveness have 
won the favor of smart dressers, 





For the chilly days onthe Links, for driving, 
walking or sea traveling it is just the light pro- 
tector required, It is the smartest, becoming 
negligee imaginable, 

Vogue readers are reminded that other estab- 
lishments are showing sweaters modeled after the 
May nard, but as the stitch and pattern of our 
sweater is patented, the sweater cannot be copied 
in these importantrespects, The correct garment 
may be had only at our establishment. 

Prices from $10.00 to $15.00, according to 
style and finish, 
In Stock and Made to Order. 

Materials for knitting and directions for self- 
making sent for $1.50. 

When remitting by check, 10 cents is to be included 
for Clearing "House charges. 





ALICE MAYNARD, »: w. 224s. The Woman’s Shop 














REG. TRADE MARK 


Doylies and 
CENTERPIECES 


At ‘‘ The Linen Store”’ 


Among the many fine linens | 
which we now display, the following | 
lines are particularly attractive for | 


gifts. 
Mosaic Open Work. 


Weshowa choice collection of Doylies, 
Centerpieces, Scarfs, and Tea Cloths, 
introducing this new open work— 
‘¢ The Mosaic ’’—combined with the 
Slavian Laces, Very fine and exclu- | 


sive goods. 
Fayal Open Work. 
These beautiful specimens of fine 


needle-work come from the Azores 
and are difficult to obtain. A new 
line is shown in Doylies, Centers, 
Trays, etc. They must be seen to be 
appreciated. 


Also a good assortment of decorative 
linens showing the Point de Venice, 
Duchess, Point de Bruges and others ; fine 
laces combined with linen centers. 


Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d St., New York 



































Gown of blue broadcloth with the same 
cloth inlet, handsomely embroidered, and 
braided in silver and blue. 


A. C. WEINGARTEN 
Ladies’ Tailor and Furrier 


RIDING HABITS, DRIVING COATS, 
STREET and CARRIAGE GOWNS, etc. 


Every garment made in my establishment 
is given my personal attention, thus assur- 
ing a faultless fit and perfection in every 
detail. 


37 West 31st Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 








| 
} 
| 





andl Constable, CE 
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Women’ s Furnishings 


Silk Petticoats, 
Bridal Skirts, Mohair, Gloria, Silk Moreen Skirts, 


French Flannel Waists, 


Mohair and Poplin Waists, Japanese hand-quilted 
Wrappers, French Flannel Breakfast Jackets, 


Corsets. 


Rroadway L 1916 Street, N2 








Designs and Estimates furnished. 
High-Grade Writing Papers (most agreeable for use and 
elegant in appearance) will be mailed upon request. 


273 FIFTH AVENUE, 


CAMERDEN & FORSTER 


invite your attention to their department of STATIONERY, 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING. 
ANNOUNCEMENT and INVITATION. 
Highest grade materials, skilled workmanship. 


Every kind of SOCIAL 
Correct forms, 


Prompt delivery. 


A sample book of 


Correspondence Invited. 


NEW YORK 


S. 





THE NEW 


C.T. JONES WAIST 


|ONE OF OUR LATEST MODELS 
IN FLANNEL 
IN STOCK OR TO ORDER 
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, | ‘He man of forty appears to be coming to the front as a hero in fiction and play, an 

early instance of him in this réle having been supplied by W. D. Howells in In- 

dian Summer, a novel brought out a few years ago. Curiously enough, although a 
hero, the effort is persistent to present him as elderly, Mr. Howells, especially, making him 
almost decrepit. In pursuit of a pretty girl’s affection, the forty-year old man takes up again 
such youthful frivolities as dances, and he is represented as being so devitalized by the late- 
ness of hour and the supper as to age him as to looks, and to actually enfeeble him all of the 
next day. Theauthor takes this occasion to moralize upon the absurdity of middle-age trying 
to resume life’s springtime diversions. Could anything be more manifestly absurd ? It is not 
the custom of men of forty to retire by early candle light, and when pleasure or business 
keep them up long past midnight, six nights out of any season, provided they have not dissi- 
pated, there is no indication of decrepitude. 


Henry B. Fuller, in his latest work The Last Refuge, likewise retires his hero of forty 
from enjoyment, except such as he can get vicariously by watching the romantic imbecilities 
of a pair of young sentimentalists. Why forty should have been hit upon by the novelists 
and playwrights as the age when a man shall be put upon the shelf, it is difficult to see. In 
social life a bachelor of forty, or a Benedict of that age, is counted among the younger men, 
and as for the professions, mercantile pursuits and political life, forty is young. The death 
of a recently deceased editor was publicly bewailed as an untimely cutting off of a com- 
paratively young man, although his age was forty-six. 


A change of political leaders in England, not long ago, brought to the front two men, 
nephews of Lord Salisbury, who are everywhere referred to as young, their respective ages 
being forty-one and forty-four. Such instances might be multiplied indefinitely. Perhaps 
in primitive circles, where children leave school at thirteen years; never have college 
training ; where they marry on nothing at eighteen or twenty, and where there are no pub- 
lic interests or private concerns of moment to keep the faculties alert, nor physical culture 
to put and keep the body in condition, the man of forty may be past his prime, but every- 
where else except in the pages of latter-day novelists, it is not considered that a man of that 
age has reached his prime, much less that heis elderly. If it were women writers who thus 
remanded forty-year men to the ranks of the elderly, and compelled them either to lone bach- 
elorhood, or else to union with the aunts or the mothers of the girls they really covet, it 
might be regarded as a case of sex against sex, since it was the habit of men not so long ago 
to indulge in such pleasantries, as that they would be glad to change their wife of forty for two 
twenties. Before women took to colleges and professions, they were regarded as no longer 
young at twenty-five, and it would not be surprising if women novelists were to revenge 
themselves for such restriction of youth by insisting upon the antiquity of forty for a man, 
and ruling him out as a fit suitor for girls. But it is members of their own sex who would 
thus divorce men from youthfulness. On the stage, even where it is pretended that a mirror 
of the times is held up, there is a marked tendency to regard forty, and the years between it 
and fifty, as the beginning of age. Lord Quex is a case in point. He is forty-eight, and 
considering that ex-President Cleveland was spoken of as a young man during his first presi- 
dential experience, when his age was fifty-four, Quex might be classed at least as compar- 
atively young, but the dramatist will not have it so. Quex’s make-up, his voice, and his 
general conception of the part, are that of a man of not less than sixty years. 


When the United States was a young and very crude nation, one of the characteristics 
vf its people, which afforded the natives of older countries much amusement, was this very 
practice of limiting youth to twenty-five years. With progress, education, and more rational 
modes of living, has come a change of attitude more consistent with common sense. The 
grandmothers were the first to disappear, and if ladies of sixty, seventy and over are regarded 
as still. in their prime, both in and out of novels, and peimitted a gayety of color, and a 
youthfulness of apparel which would have scandalized their mothers, besides a vivacity of 
life and travel which diverts them entirely from the hearthstone, surely men twenty and thirty 
years their juniors ought, as a matter of justice to be allowed by novelists to remain in the 
ranks of the young, or, at least, the *still’’ young. 
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FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF GOWNS—SEE TEXT, DRESS ON THE STAGE 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


SCHEME—THE MONEY 


SPOIL THE 
POWER IN EDUCATION 


DRONES 


Hose journals which delight to record 
the failures total or partial of socialism 
have set forth at length the unfruitful 

attempt at a socialist colony which began 
under especially favorable circumstances some 
two and a half years ago in Georgia. Its 
thousand acres of land and the improvements 
made thereon have just been disposed of by 
sheriff sale to the highest bidder and the 
colony has disbanded, the experiment having 
bankrupted such members as remained with 
it to the end. The original colonists were 
native Americans, about forty in number, of a 
high grade of intelligence,and they brought with 
them several thousand dollars as cash capital 
with which they purchased land and established 
mills and a broom factory. Between these 
enterprises, and the sales of their dairy and farm 
products the colony found itself in a prosper- 
ous condition at the end of the first year, 
credit at the banks and comfortable living. 
The news of the encouraging result of one 
year’s co-operative labor induced some twenty - 
five new colonists to attach themselves to the 
enterprise. One ugly fact was not long in 
coming to the surface in the early part of the 
second year: about one-fifth of the colonists 
did not contribute a proportionate amount of 
work. The majority decided to expel them; 
the lazy ones appealed to the law; then en- 
sued quarrels, counter suits and general 
demoralization. ‘The close of the second year 
found the enterprise face to face with heavy 
loss. The third year opened unauspiciously 
and the condition of the colony being practically 
hopeless it was decided to close out its affairs 
by selling its property so as to settle its obliga- 
tions. The reports do not specifically state 
that the la*er colonists supplied all of the 
drones, but the context reads as if that were 
the case. In any event, the incident shows 
one of the characteristic difficulties with which 
socialistic co-operative schemes will always 
have to contend, at least until such time as 
human nature shall be wholly redeemed from 
selfishness. Equality of opportunity is a fine 
watchword and one that catches the fancy of 
the workers, but the implied obligation to 
make the most of opportunity is not so popu- 
lar with that not-inconsiderable class which 
prefers to live without work if it can. A 
failure such as the one of this colony does not, 
however, prove that the co-operative principle 
of socialism is impracticable. 
Pa 

The curt dismissal of an able man from a 
professorship in Stanford University, because 
his findings on certain points controvened 
opinions held by the widow of the man whose 
millions called the college into existence, shows 
how great a misfortune it is for so vast and 


VOGUE 


complex an educational enterprise as a modern 
university to be within the jurisdiction of an un- 
cultured person, however many estimable quali- 
She is fitted for domi- 


ties she may possess. 





nition over a sectarian Sunday school, possibly, 
but what can be the future of a university 
where a woman interferes with the work of 
able professors, and insists that under penalty 
of dismissal they shall conform their teachings 
to what she conceives to be fact? Intelligent 





parents will certainly hesitate to send their sons 
and daughters to an institution of alleged mod- 
ern learning where progressive thought is 


muzzled. As an example of the blighting 


effect of the money dictator in the higher edu- 
cation the showing is instructive. Complaints 
are made in other quarters that the money 
power in college and university administration 
is given too much prominence, the result 
being harmful to the interests of education. 


FOR “DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,” SEE PAGE II 
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SILVER FISH 
BY EDITH MARION HAVERLY 


He gypsy vans lumbered heavily along 
the sandy track and when they 
reached a group of stunted willow 

trees they stopped. Of the three vans, two 
were small with white covered tops, but the 
third had a wooden top gaily painted. It 
had also small windows in the sides, hung with 
yellow curtains. The drivers of the two small 
wagons were surly, dark-browed men; a 
slender young woman sat beside one of them, 
holding a child in her arms. 

The third driver sat alone. He had a fair 
skin, tanned red by the wind and sun. His 
eyes were light and wild. A gay handker- 
chief was tied about his head under his slouch 
hat. The travelers were in sight of the sea; 
on either side of the sandy road lay the marsh 
lands, green with tall tules and water weeds, 
where the red-winged blackbirds flew back 
and forth with wild trills. A curtain of fog 
hung over the water and drifted rapidly land- 
ward. The muffled roar of the breakers filled 
the air. 

Dario rode through the tules with a merry 
jingle of bit and spurs. El Rey, his big black 
horse arched his neck and drank in the strong 
sea smell through his red nostrils. The 
rider sang gaily to the sky and the birds an 
old song of love and pain, ‘* El tormento de 
amor.’’ He came upon the gypsy wagons at 
a turning of the road, and ceased his song. 
El Rey, at the sudden sharp kiss of the spurs, 
sprang forward. Dario rode past with his 
chin on his shoulder, crossing himself cov- 
ertly. A thought of Stephania came to him 
like a knife wound in the back; she had 
wandered to the ranch one day. He had 
loved her for a month and then tired of her; 
people had told him she was a gypsy witch and 
he had pushed her from the door one rainy 
night. 

Diablo! He shrugged his shoulders as one 
who shakes off a heavy load. The gypsy 
vans were out of sight; he re-commenced his 
song. It drifted back on the wind, ‘¢ El tor- 
mento de amor.’’ The gypsies looked after 
him with sinister eyes; they muttered and 
gesticulated to each other. 

It was five in the afternoon when Dario 
rode again out of the gray fog. El Rey’s 
breast and flanks were dripping from the sea, 
for he had raced and won with the hungry tide 
under the cliffs of Point Conception. The 
fog had blotted out the seaand sky. Thelow 
sun glowed red through the mist, and the air 
was heavy with the rank smell of the marsh. 
As Dario rode through the tules, a girl parted 
the green stalks and faced him in the weird 
light. She was the most beautiful and the 
most evil-looking creature he had ever seen. 

Her eyes were blue, and set under her level 
brows with a slant, like those of a cat. Her 
hair was black and hung to her knees in two 
heavy braids. 

She held up her hand imperiously, and 
Dario threw El Rey back on his haunches, the 
bloody foam dripping from the cruel Spanish 
bit. 

««Who are you?”” said the girl; her voice 
was like the chime of silver bells in the old 
Mission tower. Dario swept off his sombrero. 

‘Dario Escarsega, overseer on the La 
Risuefia Rancho, at your service, Sefiorita.”’ 
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He wished to ask her name, but did not 
dare. 

She drew dearer, treading the heavy sand 
lightly like a deer. A _ yellow scarf, drawn 
about her head and throat, slipped back, and 
a string of gold beads shone on her neck. 
She smiled suddenly, her red lips parting over 
























































She came closer to the horse. He could see 
the red blood running beneath her brown 
skin. 

‘*Sarshan,’’ she said, ‘* Rakessa tu Roma- 
nis?** Dario started in his saddle; a change 
passed over his face. ‘* You are a gypsy ?”” 

She laughed elfishly and nodded her head. 


SMART STREET TOILETTE 


small sharp white teeth. ‘* What a beauti- 
ful horse you have !*’ Her right hand played 
with a silver hilt stuck in her girdle. Dario 
answered slowly, drunk with the beauty of 
her face, ‘* His name is El Rey. Do you speak 
Spanish, Sefiorita ?”’ 


‘*Yes, a Romany lass; give me your hand, 
and I will read your fate."’ Dario stretched 
down his hand and she bent over it. ‘*You have 
a sweetheart. She is small and pale, with big 
eyes. You are on your way to see her now. 
Bah!*’ she flung his hand from her and 
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caught the silver hilt from her belt, tossing it 
lightly from hand to hand. 

It was a dagger, with its handle shaped like 
a silver fish. 

‘¢ Give me a kiss,”’ said Dario, leaning from 
his saddle, but she slipped from his grasp like 
a lizard. 

‘©Will you leave your sweetheart, and 
come with me? My people are there.’’ She 
pointed to the right, over the marsh. 

Dario laughed and reined El Rey in pursuit 
of her. ‘* Give me a kiss, and I shall tell you,”’ 
he said. She came slowly forward and 
mounted on his stirrup. Dario clasped her 
lithe waist and bent to her lips. 

‘¢For Stephania,’’ she hissed, driving the 
silver fish up to the hilt beneath his armpit. 
He gasped and reeled in his saddle. The 
girl sprang away into the marsh, as El Rey, 
frantic with terror, plunged into the gray fog. 
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LEADING TENDENCIES SHOWN AT THE DRESS 
CARNIVAL— BLOUSE COATEES WITH FIT- 
TED BELTS — WHITE FOR’ HALF 
MOURNING EVENING WEAR— 

NEW WRINKLE IN FUR 
WEARING — IDEAL COSTUME FOR THOSE NO 
LONGER YOUNG 


Orse Show week, from a dress point of 
view, is always alluring,+in spite of 
the outré and bizarre which are ex- 

ploited for notoriety’s sake. In that particular 
form it serves as an object-lesson in vulgarity 
and bad taste, which is not without good re- 
sults. The forenoon and afternoon dressing 
is the smartest, in general, although far less at- 
tractive to the majority, who long for glitter 
and show. The tailor-made gowns are per- 
fection, in all the new modish colors, while 
the furs are superbly luxurious in quality, and 
fitted, combined and designed witha skill that is 
phenomenal. The oppression of wearing them 
so unseasonably is disguised ever and always 
in a marvelous way. One may not say only 
this or that was worn, regarding fabric or 
color, as there is a wide sweep in our modern 
modishness, but all smart women carry certain 
unmistakable lines of figure, including the top 
line of their hats, and the bottom ripple of 
skirt drapery. 

Hats are low and broad, hair is dressed 
without exaggeration, but soft and full, necks 
dressed very high and fancifully trimmed, 
shoulders carried broad by line and firm, 
backs perfectly flat, waists small, busts well 
thrown out, and the figure drawn in below. 
Hips are small, line of drapery long-flowing, 
and flaring over the feet, line of arm is slender 
to well-fitted sleeves ending fancifully. Gloves 
are easy of fit, willowy poses, gliding move- 
ments in walking, speech rather loud (a sad 
defect), and manners too much in touch with 
speech. A charming exterior, so spirited, 
animated, and nearly always very good-look- 
ing and not a few veritable beauties. This 
sums up womanly attractiveness in general, 
both in boxes and on the floor. 


AN AGREEABLE CHANGE 


Interspersed among the evening audience were 
some charmingly simple suits of white’and pas- 


VOGUE 


tel-colored cloths, while more gorgeous array 
loomed up on many sides, with wraps of osten- 
tatious splendor and jewels of enormous size. 


BEAUTY OF SEPARATE BODICES 


The costly separate bodices belonging to 
velvet and cloth suits were to the fore—beauti- 
ful creations of all-lace, of applications of 





were perched here and there in loveliest of 
plumage, while ostrich and marabout boas and 
collar-scarfs assisted this illusion on all sides, 
at all distances. 

Swansdown is revived in the most becoming 
of neck-wear, and often mingled with mara- 
bout and ostrich to its advantage. All these 
soft feathery and gauze boas and collarettes 


CLOTH GOWN WITH BRAIDED JACKET 


panne and lace, panne and poult de soie, etc., 
etc., with glints of gold and silver work. 
Rose-crowned filmy tulle toques, hats, pla- 
teaux and velvet, silk and gauze flowers in- 
numerable, as well as foliage en suite, turned 
this mass of heads into moving gardens along 
the crowded walk, and into parterres inside 
the boxes. The sweep of hat plumes broke 
in among these flowers as if some great birds 


are becoming so pronounced a modish feature 
that we begin to realize the incongruity of 
wearing even the finest of fur with our delicate 
evening dresses. 


ALL-WHITE FOR MOURNING 


There is no question raised concerning what 
young maids or matrons should wear when the 


(Continued on page 410) 
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(Continued from page 407) 

rigor of a mourning period is past, but though 
black gowns are not yet laid aside, so far 
as attending evening functions go, white, all- 
white, is the recognized toilette. So much is 
this de rigueur, that often the elderlies adopt 
this rule, and one meets women of advanced 
years garbed in rich white brocades and 
satins, although it is the most trying and age- 
increasing dress they could have chosen. 
Black and white, on the contrary, seldom fails 
in becomingness, and always turns off a few 
years in the most indulgent, satisfactory way. 

To give an instance of one of the loveliest 
gowns, worn by a leading young matron, 
under these mourning conditions, it must be 
fancied that a prettier skirt was never made 
than this one, of sheer, fine white mousseline 
over white taffeta, with a drop-skirt of the 
same, and plissés on the bottom. There were 
four gathered sections in rings in this full 
skirt, drawn into the modish figure lines, and 
each gathering covered with a pinked ruching 
of white taffeta glacé. A gathered flounce on 
the bottom was headed and finished by the 
same ruchings, while underneath this flounce 
were several plissés, which altogether made up 
a crisp and enchanting froufroutage. Sim- 
plicity and quiet elegance could not be better 
expressed. 


AN IDEAL BODICE 


As for the bodice, it was perfection, in a 
bébé genre, hooking in the back. Inset for 
décolletage were oval medallions of finest rose- 
point lace, each separated by a white carna- 
tion, executed in feathery soft white bébé rib- 
bon. This trimming formed also the top of 
the sleeve, which was a transparent Romney 
puff, caught above the elbow. On the left 
shoulder a smart bow of white velvet was 
lined with tulle. To aid the fancy, think of 
the glorious parure of pearls, priceless 
treasures, the beautiful golden hair exquisitely 
dressed, with combs of amber and diamonds, 
the beauty of fan, of jeweled belt. The 
vision is one of loveliness truly. 


BLOUSE COATEES 


Blouse coatees, with fitted belts attached, 
are to be counted upon as present in all smart 
gatherings. A beauty in pale pink toned cin- 
namon cloth, lined with white satin, is an en- 
viable garment. Belt of cloth designed ina 
charming manner and stitched, was attached, 
giving that long front line not to be dispensed 
with. The fronts were double-breasted, of 
course, ending in rounded tabs of good length. 
The neck finish, a wide straight band, only 
fastened across the back to the coat, with ends 
rounded and fastening in front, where the 
fronts of the coat have been cut out in a shal- 
low V—the intention being to show the lace of 
chemisette underneath. Both the inside front 
facings, as well as the lining of neckband, were 
of white satin, having alternate rows of narrow 
black and gold braid, with an inch-wide white 
satin gimp, brochéd with black and white and 
a raised gold figure besides. This gave a 
smart finish which is to be appreciated when 
the coatee is worn with its fronts opened and 
thrown back, its collarband unfastened and 
turned out to show its lining, as the modish 
way insists upon such coats being treated. On 
the outside of this collarband are alternate 
rows of black and gold braids, the rest of the 
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coat being finished with stitchings. For 
fastening are long oval black velvet buttons, 
crossed with a black silk cord. Many black 
satin cloths are made up beautifully into such 
coatees, combined with designs of black panne 
velours, breitschwantz, velvet or poult de soie. 
Touches of gold or of silver are also to be 
seen in both the outside of belts and neck- 
bands, as well as on the front inner facings. 



















































this winter, is proved by the increasing number 
of coats and wraps, finished without furs, and 
in some instances, even opera wraps are cut 
demi-décolleté, so that the furs worn shall 
not be rendered clumsy. It must be confessed 
that separate furs for evening wraps are more 
or less of a care, and that the convenience of 
such wraps is destroyed when the furs are 
removed from them. With jackets it is 


DAINTY DESIGN FOR BRIDESMAID 8 GOWN 


Then again, this dressy little affair remains 
in all black with fur facings, etc. In white 


cloth and gold trimming, not only these, but . 


all the lovely coat models are as smart as pos- 
sible and much in demand. Small pockets 
are revived on the front of these blouse coatees 
as well as on the tailor-made separate blouse. 


DISPOSITION OF FUR 


That there is a large following adopting the 
new idea that furs should be separately worn 


another thing. Sitting in a room or hall, 
without one’s fur-faced jacket may sometimes 
prove too cold, while often with the jacket on 
the fur of facings and high collar becomes 
intolerable. The jacket without fur attach- 
ments is in such cases far preferable for health. 


SEVERITY AND ELEGANCE EXPRESSED BY A 
COSTUME OF POULT DE SOIE 


Apropos of this departure, from a certain 
leading gown-maker has come a strictly 
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severe but ‘elegant two-piece suit in the choi- 
cest of black poult de soie. Its long skirt has 
a wide-fitted flounce, designed especially and 
stitched with the greatest skill, but has no 
other trimming, and surely trimming of an 

kind would be like gilding gold. A _ half- 
length cloak to match, with its gathered skirt 
upon a medium yoke, is wrought of the same 
silk oddly shirred, while the fronts are in sack 
form and double-breasted, then lined through- 
out with black satin. Revers and collar are of 
black velvet, and the lower part of the coat- 
sleeves are pierced with eyelets and worked 
with twist silks, upon the upper sides, where 
bias black velvet has been drawn through and 
tied over the hand in abow. Worn witha 
shoulder-collar having long tabs, and a big 
muff of Russian sable, what could better ex- 
emplify the dignity and elegance which should 
accompany the gathering of years and the 
stateliness of middle age? The good taste 
of making up rich silks in two-piece suits 
after this simple tailor genre is beginning to 
attract women no longer young, who, looking 
their best in severe styles, have not always 
lived up to them because silks were excluded. 


GLIMPSES 


YeEs— 

Pale blue felts are the smart wear, with one 
or three brims. One of the Autumn brides 
has hers trimmed with blush pink roses, and a 
broad black satin ribbon, while another is 
wearing a darker blue felt hat, triple brim, 
with pale turquoise satin ribbon passed under 
one of the brims, and briar rose branches 
creeping out under the smart side bow. 


WouLD— 


You know the latest cry in separate suit 
waists? Then be told that they are made 
of plush, silky, shimmering, rather short pile 
plushes, in pale blues, pinks, yellows and 
white. Immensely smart are they with light 
touches of gold and silver on the neckband 
and fronts, whether open or closed, usually 
the former. 


THaT— 


The ultra smart skirt model, not many weeks 
old, requires material measuring from fifty to 
fifty-two inches in width, for it has but two 
seams, one in front, one in the back, with a 
narrow fitted flounce running across the front, 
over the feet, from side to side, where it van- 
ishes into nothing. When seamless skirts are 
spoken of, this is the model meant. 


SucH— 


A craze for crépe de chine—particularly the 
new and lovely Olga variety, with its wonder- 
ful sheen and soft pliability. They are bor- 
dering such skirts in bits of velvet, which look 
like hieroglyphics, applied with stitchings or 
narrow flat-finish gimps. 


By Far— 

The most picturesque gowns were seen ona 
Club Day. Both were of panne velours, one 
in an old-rose, the other in pale gray-blue. 
Skirts with traines, but sans trimming of any 
kind, were beautifully hung. An Eton bodice 
had one—the other a boléro, lightly touched 
off with gold, were both the open fronts. 
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Women who wore them were exceedingly 
pretty, so that they were rapturously becom- 
ing. So said all the admiring eyes following 





little fur beastie’s head with colored bits of 
brocade. How very dressed up they 
look! It gives them an up-to-date, berib- 


FASHIONABLE STREET GOWN 


them about, and a few artists longed for their 
brushes and paints and a pose. 


NoTe— 
The new whim of lining the ears of the 


boned, pet dog classification.” Blue and 
white silks look pretty on brown heads, 
cerise and yellow, mixed with black or 
white, on the dark-gray Japanese fox heads, 
or the black lynx or fox. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. Sec illustrations on this page.] 


HAND-MADE UNDERWEAR REASONABLE IN PRICE 


CONSIDERING ITS BEAUTY — MATINEES— 


PIQUE UNDERSKIRTS—SPECIAL SIZE HAND- 
KERCHIEFS FOR THE POCKETLESS—-GOOD, 
INEXPENSIVE CORSETS AS EXTRAS 


hand-made underwear are being shown, 
that it is impossible to resist the tempta- 
tion of describing several of the prettiest gar- 
ments, although I warn readers that the prices 
cannot be classified as low. The fastidious 
woman of even moderate means will be clothed 


SO": dainty and exquisitely fine examples of 
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in plain and simple outer garments, if necessary, 
so that she may enjoy the possession of exquis- 
itely fine undergarments, and all women are at- 
tracted to exquisite lingerie, even though they 
cannot buy it. 

The nightgown seen in sketch No. 5 is 
of sheer English nainsook made on simple lines. 
As can beseen, the odd-shaped yoke is elaborated 
with insetting of fine Valenciennes lace. Clus- 
ters of gathers start from this, on each side over 
the bust, and giving a pretty fullness. ‘The 
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back is almost similar in shape and design. 
Flowing sleeves end at the elbow, these be- 
ing inset and edged with lace. Knots of ribbon 
at the neck, and on the sleeves, add a pretty 
touch. Price, $22.50. 

Also of soft and fine English nainsook is the 
dainty corset cover shown in illustration No. 
6. Inlet over the bust is a fleur-de-lis in Val- 
enciennes lace ; the outline of the neck is par- 
ticularly graceful and novel. The fullness over 


the bust is gathered into tiny tucks at the 


waist, around which is an edging of insertion 
and lace. This charming little underbodice is 
tied at intervals with prettily colored ribbons, 
and is made without seams. Price, $7.50. 

A particularly attractive petticoat is seen in 
illustration No. 7. It is carefully cut on the 
most approved model, and should fit perfectly. 
The back is made with only a slight fullness at 
the waist, and it closes with a button, as well as 
draw string. The seams are put together with 
fine beading, and at the bottom is a very circu- 


“SEEN IN THE SHOPS” ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 


lar flounce cut out in irregular points, and 
buttonhole-stitched at the edge. Showing 
between the deep points is an under flounce laid 
in a series of tucks, and edged with torchon 
lace, giving a pretty fullness and swirl about the 
feet. Price $12. 

Of fine nainsook is a lovely chemise, which, 
as can be seen in illustration No. 8, is in a 
dainty and attractive design. Valenciennes lace 
is inset over the bust, and the fullness gathered 
into small tucks. This has no shoulder straps, 
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but ties with ribbon, an excellent idea for a 
chemise which is to be worn with décollete 
bodices or transparent yokes. Price $6.25. 

The last of the set are the drawers of the 
same sheer and fine nainsook. The ruffle on 
the bottom, which is gathered into tiny tucks at 
the top, extends up into a deep point in front ; 
this is edged with a frill of very fine lace and inset 
with three rows of insertion. 
the nainsook ruffle are more rows of insertion. 
Price $12. 
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At the top of 


If the purchaser does not care to buy hand- 
made garments, there are quantities of pretty 
and attractive pieces of underwear which may 
be bought at lower prices, and another day | 
shall attempt to describe some of the most ex. 





clusive and pretty designs among them. 

Short underskirts of albatross, meant to take 
the place of the more bulky and less attractive 
flannel ones, are lined with India silk, edged 
with a frill of lace, and have two broad inser. 
tions of lace. Price, $9.50. These are re. 





markably pretty and dainty. [;Sketch No. ! 
shows a new model of a négligée in a most & 
licate shade of Nile green albatross. T™ 
bolero jacket, which makes it jaunty, is edg* 
with an insertion of lace, overlaid in an of 
design of green chenille pailletted in gold, and 
a smartening touch is added by!the small hoo! 
of corded silk. In the back a graceful Wattea! 
falls from the neck, the front being full 
unconfined. The sleeves, which are chart 
ing in design, flow out at the elbow and # 
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finished with lace in the same manner as the 
boléro. There are tucked undersleeves. The 
garment is silk-lined and costs $60. 

The little jacket shown in illustration No. 2 
belongs to a class of garment called by many 
names, such as dressing sack, tea jacket, ma- 
tinée and liseuse or leisure garment. Under 
any designation, however, it is always one of 
the most dainty and attractive garments that 
can be added to a woman’s wardrobe. The 
model in sketch No. 2 is made of satin-finished 
surah in a lovely shade of ‘light blue—always 
such a pretty color for housewear. There is a 
deep sailor collar, finished with a wide lace frill 
about the edge and a pretty trimming of crossed 
black velvet and white satin ribbon. The 
ornamentation of the full fronts and sleeves 
carries out the same idea. The jacket is lined 
with albatross. Price, $35. 

The matinée shown in sketch No. 3, 
which is of blue surah satin, lined with India 
silk of the same shade, is so dainty that it 
should please the most fastidious searcher for 
frills and fancies. The back is drawn into the 
waist by rows of gathers; the front is left to fall 
loose. Three rows of lace insertion run be- 
tween clusters of small plaits in the back and 
from this around to the bust in front the jacket 
is tucked from shoulder to hem. The large 
collar is a lovely combination of tuckings and 
lace and the sleeves are charming in design and 
finish. Price, $38. 

A warmer and perhaps more serviceable 
jacket is shown in sketch No. 4. It is of a 
fine quality of silk crepon in that lovely shell 
pink, polka-dotted in a slightly deeper shade. 
It is silk-lined and costs $12. The frill ,with 
which the sailor collar, sleeves and entire 
garment is edged is scalloped and finished in 
button-hole stitch, done by hand. As can be 
seen the design is novel and becoming to the 
figure. 

A lovely matinée is made of white satin surah 
after the same general model as that of the 
breakfast jacket just described. Instead of the 
sailor collar, however, there is a dressy fichu- 
like arrangement of all-over lace which is laid 
in pretty folds, edged with two side-plaited 
frills of lace and fastened in front with a knot 
of ribbon. A deeper ruffle of the same lovely 
lace headed by a tiny ruche extends down the 
front around the long points and across the 
Eton cut back. The sleeves of surah end at 
elbow with a turned-up cuff and bows of ribbon. 
From under this full undersleeves of lace 
gather into a narrow wristband. There is a 
lining of India silk which gives body and not 
bulk to the garment. Price, $35. 

Piqué underskirts, fleeced-lined, and falling 
only to the knee, are $3 each. They are 
scalloped and buttonhole-stitched by hand. 
These skirts can be had in white Canton flannel 
with a design in red of tiny flowers and leaves, 
and embroidered about the bottom in red for $1, 
or in plain white for 75 cents. 

Pretty calendars that are selling for 29 cents 
each would make a useful and attractive New 
Year’s greeting. They are wreaths of holly 
berries and leaves, with detachable portions 
which, when pushed to one side, show the cal- 
endarfor the month. In the same design there 
are wreaths of roses, chrysanthemums and New 
Year’s bells, but prettiest of all is the holly. 

The demand for the new art jewelry seems 
to be increasing. In this the gold is tinted to 
harmonize with whatever jewels are used, and 
the effect of color is charming. Hat pins are 
desirable made up in this manner, and an at- 
tractive example has an oblong turquoise matrix 
set flat in silver-gilt, and finished in the new 
rose gold tint. The design is good, and the 
pin effective. Price $4.50. 

Another of the same turquoise matrix (which, 
be it understood, is genuine in both these pins ), 
has a rather large and flat filagree setting in 
which are sunken small imitation pearls. This 
can be had for $4. 50. 

Sheer linen handkerchiefs with a narrow 
hemstitched border, and an initial at the corner 
set in the centre of a dainty and elaborate shield, 
are selling for 25 cents each during the holiday 
season. They are unusually nice for the price. 

At the same shop many beautiful embroi- 
dered linen novelties are to be had at surpris- 
ingly low figures, such as a centre-piece embroi- 
dered with clover blossoms, and having a heavy 
buttonhole-stitched border in irregular design 
for $2. The work is done in white linen 


thread, and the price is twenty-two inches in 
diameter. For $4 an unusual and lovely cen- 
tre-piece can be found, also all in white, com- 
bining heavy and elaborate embroidery with a 
lovely openwork design. To match each of 
these pieces there are doilies and squares to be 
placed under the plates when a bare table is 
used. In Renaissance lace and white silk 
latticework embroidery a centre-piece twenty 
inches in diameter can be bought for $3. 

Net scarfs a yard and a half long, finished 
with a design in Renaissance lace are selling 
from $1.50 up, according to design. As 
women are so seldom accorded the comfort and 
privilege of pockets nowadays it has become 


necessary to find some safe and convenient place \x’ 


to carry one’s handkerchief. The custom most 
generally adopted since we have been deprived 
of this luxury, has been to tuck the little ne- 
cessary inside the lower edge of the sleeve, 
where it is at least easy to get at and safe. As 
a demand invariably creates a supply there are 
now woven tiny little handkerchiefs, very much 
like those of a child and barely ten inches 
square. These can be had in fine and sheer 
linen with a narrow hem for 25 cents each, 
and will be found decidedly an improvement on 
those of the usual size, if you wish to carry 
your handkerchief in your sleeve. Edged with 
a very open Renaissance lace these can be had 
from $1 each upward ; they would make pretty 
and desirable gifts. Nice linen handkerchiefs 
are for sale for even less than anything I have 
mentioned, edged with narrow lace and embroi- 
dered with an initial surmounted by a bow knot. 

Lace collars of Renaissance, forming a short 
square in front and fastening in the back in the 
shape so much in demand for fancy bodices, are 
selling for $1.75, and in a finer and more elab- 
orate pattern for $2.50 each, 

Tambour bed sets in an effective design are re- 
duced from a much higher price to $2.95. They 
are well worth buying if such articles are needed. 
They are especially desirable for brass beds, but 
if you use a box spring, you will find it better 
to make a little valance of whatever material 
harmonizes best with your room furnishings. 
This must be fastened to the bedstead so that it 
falls from under the edge of the counterpane. 

None of the more reasonable sets, and few of 
even the most expensive, have yet been made 
long enough to use with a box spring and a thick 
mattress, but as the little valance makes so 
pretty and dainty an addition this is really no in- 
convenience, In the set which I have described 
there is a bedspread over six feet wide and 
seven feet long, and two pillow shams of gener- 
ous size. 

Cut with the fashionable straight front, low 
bust, long waist and unusual length over the 
hips are coutil corsets selling for the remark- 
ably reasonable price of $2.75. They unite 
all the latest ideas and if they fit the figure they 
would prove a great saving and simply in- 
valuable, as the cut of the corset is of primary 
importance. 

It is usually wiser to pay a good price for 
your corset, but even if one can afford to do 
this it is convenient to have several extra pairs, 
and for this purpose nothing could be better 
than these reasonable and surprisingly well-cut 
corsets. 

Not quite so long over the hips, but of good 
shape, are pretty models of blue moreen, which 
have a dressy appearance and are selling for 
$3.75. For $3.50 there is another model, 
made of strong white coutil, with deep gussets 
over the bust giving fine breathing-space, 
straight fronts and long over the hips. These 
are perhaps the most desirable of all these rea- 
sonable corsets, and they can be thoroughly 
recommended for their wearing qualities. The 
corsets mentioned are well made and are ex- 
clusively to be found at one of the best retail 
dry goods houses in town. 


FOR ‘DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS °’SEE PAGE II 
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COUNTRY HOUSE FURNITURE 
Orr of line and beauty of design 


are found in the so-called Mission 










































































furniture. It is made of native ash 
and stained in natural browns, grays and 
greens. The severity of its lines and 


angles. is not broken by the slightest orna- 
ment, and the effect is unique and beautiful, 
restful to the eye and sense, giving a sense of 
strength and durability which is genuine. All 
the wood is *‘joined’’ and there are no glued 
pieces to fall apart with the ever-changing 
climate, no veneer to crack or split. It is as 











durable, if not more so, than the mahogany 
and oak of our grandmother’s day. 

This furniture is especially adapted for li- 
brary, dining-room, hall and as for the fur- 
nishing of an Adirondack cottage, or any other 
** wood resort,’’ it would seem as if it had 
been especially designed for the purpose, so 
admirably does it adapt itself to such surround- 
ings. 

Rattan furniture is delightful for the sea- 
shore porch or boudoir; but it always seems in- 
congruous in the woods, or in the library or 
hall of a town house, 

Observe the simplicity and dignity of the 
little corner cupboard of Toa wood in the up- 
per right-hand illustration. It will hamonize 
well with the oak furnishings of a dining-room. 
Two little doors open to display the shelves 
within, which may contain fragile glass or 
china cups and saucers. 

Next is a pisce of ash furniture, stained a 
dull green. This piece is known as the 
Princeton table, and is to be used as a desk. 
It has a lower shelf underneath for reference 
books, while a part of the table is formed into a 
chair, which swings outward on a hinge, allow- 
ing the occupant to enter ; it then rolls back 
into place (the legs of the seat are furnished 
with rollers), shutting him in, as it were, from 
all the world until his task is accomplished. 
This is one of the quaintest designs ever exe- 
cuted in joined wood. The model comes in 
various sizes, colors and a slightly varied de- 
sign. For instance, the desk which is seen at 
the foot of this page, is similar in design, 
but it has a flat back, allowing the intro- 
duction of a letter rack or shelves for books 
which would prove a delight to some people. 
This desk is made in a plain design also, with- 
out even the little draught screen of silk, shown 
in the illustration of the first design. 

Third in line on the right is another odd 
table, square in shape, and with its alternating 
post and chair suggests Japanese workmanship. 
This table is stained a dull green, every join is 
fitted, and it is suitable either for the dining- 
room, or for a card table, or for games in one 
corner of the library, or it could be stood in a 
great square hall. 

Serving tables are a necessity in every well- 
ordered dining-room, and the good proportions 
of the one in the illustration will recommend 
itself. 

The much-abused cosy-corner seems to 
have taken a new lease of lite, and while losing 
some well-known features, it has gained new 
ones. The two corner illustrations are in real- 
ity settles, though very much’disguised. The 
right settle is of green ash, with movable cush- 
ions in the seat. Pastel-colored sofa cushions 
would greatly add to the charm of this piece of 
furniture, or even denim cushions of dull red 
would make a delightful bit of color against the 
openwork green of the back. The odd little 
tabourette should go with the settle, for of 
what comfort is a cosy corner without a table 
on which to lay one’s book, cup of tea, or 
daintily shaded lamp ? 

The left-corner settle is much more elabo- 
rate, for the back is upholstered 2s well as the 
seat, and the shelves take the place of the tab- 
ourette. A tiny little cupboard, with sides and 
a door of leaded glass, adds to the convenience 
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of this cosy corner. For my lady’s boudoir it 
may contain a tea caddy or cracker jar, as the 
half-drawn curtain to the shelf beyond, reveal- 
ing chinaware, betokens a repast. Or, if in a 
bachelor’s den, the cupboard would be an ex- 
cellent place for precious pipes and rare to- 
bacco. A new feature of the settle is the in- 
setting of pictures in the back. The only pic- 
tures suitable for this place are those beautifully 
colored prints which many a person has gath- 
ered on a summer tour abroad. They do not 
require a glass, and they will prove a positive 
joy, for as one dreams and rests the pictures 
will bring troops of delightful thoughts and 
memories without the fatigue of travel. A 
beautiful settle of this sort was made by a car- 
penter out of plain smooth wood. It was 
treated to a coat of green paint, and before it 
dried a blue coat was put on. Before this was 
dry it was rubbed into the wood and then partly 
off, giving a wonderfully decorative surtace, 
hard to describe, but really beautiful to see. 
The upholstery was pale green denim. Per- 
haps the wall treatment had much to do with 
the beauty of this corner, for back of the settle 
and reaching to the very low frieze was hung a 
Japanese leather paper imitating a homespun 
weave, all of gold in a dull effect. 

The three-legged chair made of brown oak 
is an addition to any fireside and it is exceed- 
ingly comfcrtable to sit in as well as the heavier 
four-legged armchair near it. Its broad arms 
are a delightful feature, and it is made for wear. 
The flat-topped desk near it would prove a con- 
stant joy to any one who prefers a large unin- 
cumbered surface for writing or studying, and 
the very large deep drawers give ample space for 
any number of papers or reference matter to be 
stowed away. This is madein the brown Toa 
wood or in green ash. 

The immediate furnishings around a fireplace 

or open chimney prove a stumbling-block to 
many in furnishing a room. A glance at the 
ingle-nook on the left may help to remove this 
difficulty. The steam-heating of our mode:n 
houses removes the delightful necessity of an 
open fire, and many times a gas grate is put in, 
,which, of course, does away with the danger 
of stray sparks from ciackling wood. This 
little bench of stout wood, securely fitted and 
upholstered in denim or corduroy, walls in three 
sides of the open grate. It acts as a scieen 
against the too great heat of the fire and at the 
same time its openness allows sufficient heat to 
come into the room. _It is exceedingly fit be- 
fore a hall chimney or in front of an Adiron- 
dack camp fireplace in summer, as it provides 
the necessary seats so often suddenly needed 
when a party of visitors arrive. The main 
feature of this little seat is its utility, for if there 
is danger from the fire it may easily be placed in 
front of a window for the time being, although 
a fine screen may always be placed in front of 
an open fire to prevent sparks. 
* Apropos of the fireplace is the log-holder. Too 
often one sees a wicker basket holding logs of 
wood, or more often the logs are piled on the 
floor. Neither is suitable for such a purpose, 
and this substantial wood-rack, which is neither 
glued nor woven, but joined and fitted, will 
prove a welcome addition to the fireside. 

The last two articles of furniture in the illus- 
tration are not strictly of the Mission type, 








but their simple beauty in the combination of a 
few curved lines with the straight ones, the 
wood being joined and fitted, recommends their 


use, They may be used with the Mission fur. 
niture with good effect , the fireside settle with 
a cushion added can easily be moved to any 
place near the fire or window, while the studio 
chair of brown oak is far more comfortable than 
it looks, as the curved top at the back seems to 
fit the shoulders exactly. 

The Mission furniture comes in many other 
designs, for the bed-room, hall, and other 
rooms. Library cases, side-boards, small tables 
and quaint chairs and sofas, beside curious little 
one-shelf bookcases that set on the floor with 
rollers for convenience of moving easily when 
the floor is polished. Also corner cupboards and 
mug-racks and cane-holders, but it will require 
another article to describe even a few of these, 
while a visit to the home of this unique furni- 
ture will disclose many beautiful furnishings in 
the shape of hangings and fabrics of many tints. 
Floor coverings, too, and many useful articles 
for ornament and service in the house or camp 
are to be seen, 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


INEXPENSIVE FURS——-SUBSTITUTE FOR FURS 


RF’. are one of the most expensive items a 
woman has to face in getting up her 
winter wardrobe, let her fortune be 

what it may. The problem this year, for all 

but the longest of purses, is greater than ever, 
since only the costliest of furs are presented as 
modish models. As generally worn one might 
be led to think nothing is easier to acquire than 
these costly accessories. It stands to reascn, 
that sable, tox and ermine cannot be bought un- 
der their market values ; therefore the conclu- 
sion is that the capacity to spend so lavgely is 
growing fast in all directions. At the cametime, 
it accounts also for the great and novel variety of 
furs, the prices of which have not yet grown 
familiar to the public and not yet been tabooed 
as lacking in modishness because of cheapness 
These furs come under the category of manufac- 
tured articles, treated by different processes ot 
dyeing, effects being achieved by sewing in 
hairs singly or in groups. Among the best of 
its kind is Japarese fox, a natural fur, at fairly 
moderate prices, which has a good reputation 
for wear. Because of its long hairs, it appears 
soft and becoming to the face, and it is more- 
over accepted as modishly smart. The effect 
of it, when worn, is of a black and gray fur 
exceedingly well mingled, the hairs being 
long and fine. It harmonizes well with all 
kinds of street dress, and at the same time is 
much admired and worn by those in mourning 

The price of a muff is $25, and the same pr’ 

is asked for a boa. Cinnamon bear can te 

had for thatsum. With long stoles in front an 
additional sum is asked. Black bear ranks in 
the same list. 

The fancy dyed furs come at much lower 
figures, but they are not so serviceable. Very 
smart-looking detached high collars, with yoke- 
pieces, or multiplied capes, made to order at 
the furriers, in velours or velvet, are often 
edged with narrow trimming furs. These 
pieces are as warm as most furs, and as soft 
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and becoming to the face. Tailors often fill 
such orders, and make muffs to match. This 
is an inexpensive outfit, as well as a durable 
one, that meets the approbation of those who 
are too fastidious to wear cheap furs. Where 
a woman has the gift to fit such an article her- 
self, and make her own muff—a simple matter 
after all—then indeed the cost would be trivial, 
for it takes but little material. 


SATISFACTORY REMODELLING 


We are all apt to forget the contents of 
trunks in storage unless we are methodical and 
keep lists of the articies within them. Ran- 
sacking a few from time to time is sure to de- 
velop surprises, and occasionally it is the means 
of several unlooked-for economies. Witness 
unearthing one of those skirt-on-yoke cloaks, 
modishly worn when sleeves were large and 
balloonish, and made of a handsome matlassé, 
perfectly fresh and in good order, Immediately 
rose the suggestion that the garment would rip 
and cut over into a loose-back paletot, which it 
did to a charm, the skirt being long enough 
and wide enough to get out the entire ‘* sac.”” 
The silk lining and interlining served equally 
well. The questiun to settle, however, was 
how to finish the neck and make it both warm 
and chic without buying furs especially. Then 
came the idea of a velours collar attachment 
with muff to correspond, trimmed with a nar- 
row fur by the yard, black fox being the choice 
although there was a strong inclination towards 
Persian lamb. A decided success did this expe- 
riment prove to be and not at all a suspected 
‘¢ make over’ by any one. 


INSPIRATIONAL DRESS EXPERIENCE AND HOW A 
MAIZE CREPE DE CHINE PROFITED THEREBY 


How often does it happen that after we have 
purchased the material for a gown which holds 
us in an ideal atmosphere, we finally contrive to 
determine how it is best to make it up, after 
weeks of thought and changes of plan. We 
are passing through a shop—and suddenly see 
the very thing which proves our inspiration, and 
eventually creates the dream we were seeking 
so ardently for. Thus it was with a maize yel- 
low crépe de chine recently purchased. It was 
to have two bodices, one for a ceremonious 
dinner, the other to wear more informally, at 
restaurant after the opera or to dine out in with’ 
friends, giving small dinners, etc. What the 
walk through the shop contributed in this case 
—was seeing exposed a superb piece of soft 
Regence satin, with a design of vine, stem and 
flower, executed with a white raised satin cord 
ona surface of palest blue. One yard and a half of 
this greatly reduced satin sufficed. The flowers 
and long stems and leaves were cut out and trans- 
terred upon the mellow maize crépe of gown, as 
the upper skirt design, the stems creeping out 
trom below the belt of pale blue panne, while 
the flowers were irregularly grouped wherever 
the plaits of skirt opened at different hights. 
The sides of the bodice and the fronts carried 
out the same irregular upspringing of this flower 
motif, while two stems and flower heads rose in 
the back between the shoulder blades, the semi- 
décolletage utilizing the leaves with an occasional 
flower. The sleeves of crépe were swathed to 
the arm so far as the elbow, where a bow of 








bias panne gave a simple finish. This panne 
was also brought up fiom the belt in front as a 
ribbon and tied with a double bow, with a long 
centre buckle of diamonds across the middle to 
trim the centre of the décolletage. A point 
d’esprit closely shirred chemisette was piped 
over the gathers with white crépe, and a neck 
band to match carried out the simple lines in- 
tended. Less than $5 were paid for this charm- 
ing silk, from which these applications were 
made and which gave such a cachet to the 
gown. One yard and a quarter of panne velvet 
supplemented that trimming. Asa blue and 
white commingling of three different textures, 
it was a most becoming creation, and a happy 
suggestion of the wearer’s good taste put to prac- 
tice. 
DEBUTANTE HOME GOWN 


January days, not far off, remind maters 
with young daughters that gowns have to be 
thought of for ‘* pouring tea,”’ or assisting in 
some way at their own or their friends’ after- 
noon functions. A sweet and youthful 
model in white silk muslin, dotted or plain, is 
that of a skirt over white silk, which has at the 
knee three or four rows of gathered puffing, and 
a deep plissé demi-traine owing downward be- 
low these puffings. A round bébé bodice with 
a Saint Cecelia neck, shaped with two or three 
rows of puffing, then the rest of the muslin is 
drawn into the belt with a white and pink rib- 
bon sash, doubled and caught flat across the 
front under a long, narrow buckle. Then it is 
looped into a loose festoon over each hip, and 
tied into a big bow in the back. These two 
ribbons create a charming effect, both in the 
side loops and in the bow, their ends fall- 
ing low, there is much light grace given. 
Very simple sleeves in one long puff are 
caught to the arm with small puffings beyond 
the elbow. Dress the neck with a black vel- 
vet necklet, or string of pearls. Wear a narrow 
velvet bow in the hair, nothing more, no side- 
combs, or sparkling ornaments. 


BECOMING MODEL FOR LARGE SHOWY GIRL 


An overgrown, showy type of girl should 
dress extremely simple. A capital model is in 
sheer veiling and white, or in pale colors it is 
equally fit, If not too robust the skirt may be 
laid in flat plaits all round, but open them twelve 
or fourteen inches from the bottom. Keep the 
bodice in the same plait lines, but not any nar- 
rower than the skirt plaits are at the waistline, 
so as to give unity. Then let the neck be low 
enough to disengage the line of neck, and finish 
with a transparent lace yellowish in tone. 
Make the elbow sleeves of the same lace, quite 
transparent also, and clasp them with a strap 
and bow of ribbon matching the belt ribbbon, 
but not so wide. For belt buy the widest 
width so as to drape it high, but well up, on 
the sides especially. According to length of 
waist, on the left side place one or two smart 
bows; if two, the upper one should be the 
larger. It is effective to attach a big rose or a 
branch of roses to the upper bow, wen that is 
a single one. 


SIMPLE GOWNS OF CHINA SILK 
White china silks of a soft glossy quality, if 
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made up with any of the pretty imitation 
Mechlin or Valenciennes laces as if they were 
white mulls, are also charming, the tucks in 
the silk looking wonderfully well with those 
laces. Bébé bodices, and sashes of the same 
silk, with a deep flounce on the skirt turn out 
smartly, For very slight girls fichus, either 
with short ends bowed up on the bodices, or 
long crossed ends forming a sash are always 
pleasing and becoming. Boléros do not suit 
such slender figures, so it is not wise to try 
them. Besides these bébé waists hooked in 
the back, are the smart ones, and the most 
generally worn. 


SOFA RUGS 


Eiderdown by the yard makes a light, pretty 
foot coverlet tor the bed by adding a thin sheet 
of French wadding and lining with plain silka- 
line. Bind with a white satin ribbon, which, 
doubled, will give an inch band as border ; 
this to be stitched on, and there can be rosette 
bows in each corner if one chooses, but the 
plain bordering answers very well. Golden 
beige atid» pale gray eiderdown, with white 
bindings, are also convenient for sofa rugs in 
one’s bedroom. 


DEFECT OF LITTLE HAIR REMEDIED 


Women with straight hair, and little of it, 
keenly feel this disfigurement, not being 
able to make up such deficiencies by artificial 
means when ill, as they always do in health. 
Caps are out of the question, though pretty be- 
ribboned affairs which we know of tradition- 
ally must have been far more becoming than 
some of the trowsy heads of their day. Again 
must Frenchwomen be quoted and looked up 
to for their dominant characteristic of making 
themselves attractive personally under all cir- 
cumstances, and for their pronounced skill in 
hiding defects. In such a case as this will they 
wear a scarf of India mull, edged with lace and 
wound be¢omingly over their heads, or a square 
of it, twenty-six inches, diaped with the point 
in front and also trimmed with a delicate lace— 
Valenciennes usually and not too wide, The 
ends are caught with some simple little brooch, 
and small silver or gold safety-pins keep it in 
place on the head. White net of the wash 
variety is also much used for such purposes. 
Every woman is the gainer by educating herself 
up to these personal refinements, which are as 
much a laudable altruism as more serious prac- 
tices in that direction. All illness is unlovely 
of itself and deserves to be hidden from the sight 
of family and friends to our utmost power. 
Not only should the sick-room be made as 
spotless and presentable as possible, but also 
should the patient show as attractive to herself 
and others as ingenuity can contrive. 


LACE THE BRIDE MUST HAVE 
Ss“ the brides, who cannot have their 


wedding gowns covered with lace, for 

that has now become the fad of fads. 
That long loved sweep of rich white satin and 
floating tulle drapery meets with no favor 
now unless lace is added. One of the latest 
wedding gown models is of white satin, with 
a very long traine. Lace falls down the 

















middle of the skirt in the back, two yards 
wide at the bottom, witha drop of plissé mous- 
seline de soie, falling under the lace, and 
many plissés of the same supporting this lace 
panel at the bottom The low front of the 
skirt has lace flounces festooned. There is a 
princesse back with lace carried up on corsage. 
The same lace in front, but with a slight blouse 
effect. Mousseline sleeves are long, but cov- 
ered with laces, producing a veiled transparency. 
Veil of the same lace. The satin is cut away 
wherever there is lace, and mousseline is sub- 
stituted. 
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MODERN PROGRESS BRINGS VULGARITY AND 


BOORISHNESS IN ITS TRAIN-——-RESULTS OF 


THE ATTEMPT TO REFINE THE 


SLUMS——SOCIETY FINDS VULGAR- 
ITY FASCINATING——AN EX- 


AMPLE OF THE EFFECT THE EXPLOITING 


OF SMART LIFE HAD UPON A CHILD 


E are all coming to a dramatic estate 
W of farce comedy. Most of the 
dramas—I mean the real dramas 
enacted in life—have their clowns and their 
Pantaloon—and it would seem as if the old 
Italian stage really drew its inspirations from 
life and that there was not so much poetical 
fiction in it all. I should only like to check 
the tide of vulgarity— for the old pantomimes, 
while never immoral, were frequently coarse 
and vulgar. Where do we get our vulgar 
strain, which seems to develop each year? A 
very charming much-traveled man, who has 
just returned from an European tour, tells me 
that vulgarity and boorishness are characteristic 
of every rising country. If you ‘ind a city 
that is making rapid progress in architecture, 
in modern improvements, in luxuries of all 
kinds, you are sure to find in the same place an 
element of intense vulgarity and a people who 
are coarse and brutal. This is very extraordi- 
nary; one would have supposed from the 
earnest endeavors of reformers, that given to 
the masses all the advantages of the classes, a 
Utopia would result. 

The greatest of our men have risen from the 
masses, and have become ornaments of society. 
It is sometimes wonderful to see a man whose 
early life was passed in sordid poverty, and amid 
ignominious surroundings, when he has attained 
a certain position in life, through his genius, 
develop a refinement which is so much like the 
true article, and frequently such an improve- 
ment thereon, that you cannot believe him to 
be the product of the tenement, the gutter, the 
ploughfield or of the peasant class which comes 
over in emigrant ships. 

But still take an entire tenement district in a 
large eity like New York, and endeavor to 
teach the children and growing men and women, 
whose lots ara cast there, the better things of 
life, what success do you have? In their own 
daily :xistence, they are accustomed to the 
coarse food and the vulgar pleasures of their 
class. Many of them are not as moral as you 
would allow us to believe, and although at 
times their language may sound a bit difficile, 
and they are not particular, and will employ 
terms of forceful Anglo-Saxon, which had their 
use in Shakespeare’s time, still this does not 
mean immorality. On the contrary, according 
to their lights they are moral, and although their 
customs are not ours, and we shrink almost 
with horror when we learn of some of the 
things that they do, they are not au fond any 
worse than we, and a great deal better perhaps. 
They have been accustomed to this life. Their 
fathers and grandfathers led it before them, and 
they have their traditions. We ought to have 
others, but I am ashamed to say that we are 
not following these rules of conduct, which 
would tend to elevate us. 

We have reached the summit of all ambition, 
and are beginning to make the descent. And 
the worst of all is, that we find vulgarity fascin- 
ating, and we are courting it in secret. When 
we become visionary and try to lift those who 
are below us to a higher plane all we do is to 
give them the thinnest veneer of refinement, a 
pinchbeck article, which sends our protégés 
deeper into the mire from which we have tried 
to rescue them. 

This sounds very solemn, but it is really 
worth considering. You see it in England and 
if you take up that acute study of current life, 
The Gay Lord Quex, you will have it photo- 
graphed. ‘There the classes come into contact 
with several of the masses ; their immoralities 
and their ideas of decorum clash, but one is as 
honest as the other. The manicure woman is 
a vulgar personage after the heart of Pinero, 
her creator. She is a product of association 


with the better classes, and this association has 
only tended to make her hopelessly vulgar. 
Pinero is not a man who personally is familiar 
with the drawing-rooms of society ; he makes 
on pretence of such a thing in his private life. 


He is surrounded in England with a coterie of 
writers and managers and artists and most in- 
teresting people. All these have a veneer. 
They give dinners, supper parties, receptions 
and teas. They observe as do the class above 
them ail the little distinctions of society. The 
men would never dream of appearing after 
candle-light without an evening coat, but still 
they wear their evening clothes with such an 
insistence as to make them vulgar. It is 
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the most unsightly grub to the gayest butterfly. 
But the position is not changed ; the refined 
are becoming—lI hate to say it—vulgar, and the 
vulgar are not becoming refined. 

Here is an illustration of this country and of 
New York, which every day through the col- 
umns of its newspapers, gives absurd accounts 
from a backstairs point of view of the doings of 
society—a continued story which is read with 
avidity by every woman employed in a shop, by 


EVENING PRESS 


See text—The Well-Dressed Man 


astonishing how Pinero has caught that very 
point, and he has given us the palmist Valma, 
who is a man of the people, who dresses flam- 
boyantly but always in the fashion and who 
knows the correct thing, but who is so particu- 
lar about doing what he thinks is right that 
he immediately shows that he is not to the 
manner born. 

In England, where the class distinctions 
have existed for centuries, the climbing is much 
more difficult than in this country, where the 
valet of to-day may be the nabob of to-morrow. 
Americans do not pass through much of a transi- 
tory stage. They develop in a few years from 
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very factory girl. The names of the fashion- 
able women are as well known to them as 
those on the streets on which they live, and 
they are as well acquainted with all the feuds 
and bickerings which exist in the ‘¢ first fami- 
lies,’” and which have become historic. The 
stage gives them a very exaggerated picture of 
this life of which they read, and which seems 
as unattainable for them as fairyland. Discon- 
tent is rife everywhere, and every woman who 
can, will do all in her power to reach the goal. 
They have more morality, these women of the 
tenements, than you give them credit for, but 
it is not too difficult to reason that once imbued 
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with the idea that they can dress well, wear 
finery, and have good food, and be somebody, 
that Mephisto and Faust have not such fearfully 
hard work to accomplish, : 

In the case I wish to mention there is an 
element of farce, which is laughable in its way, 
but it shows the tendency. A boy—a mere 
child—was arrested the other day in a cheap 
theatre. He was flashily dressed, he wore a 
ready-made suit of good material, but rather 
extravagant cut, a flamboyant tie, patent 
leather shoes, gloves, a new hat, and -some 
rather startling jewelry. He was flourishing 
large amounts of money, and the police, think- 
ing he was a thief, arrested him and gave him 
over to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. As it turned out, he 
was the son of a Polish tailor who lived in the 
Ghetto, way over on the East side. He had 
come by his money—which amounted in the 
hundreds—by gambling and playing with loaded 
dice. He had been to the Horse Show, and 
he had purchased a very expensive opera glass 
to attend the matinées at a dime museum. All 
the money he had squandered was on clothes 
and appurtenances of what he thought were 
insignia of a higher if not a better life. The 
boy had no morals, but he would possibly not 
have cheated or gambled if he had not had one 
object in view. He wanted to be a “ swell.” 
He wanted to lift himself from his surroundings 
because he had been given by the method of 
education, just enough to ruinhim. He had lis- 
tened in the public schools to stereopticon lec- 
tures of travel, of subjects of all descriptions, 
whose ultimate purpose was the refinement of 
life, but which it took large amounts of money 
—to the people who hear them—to accomplish, 
and hence the discontent. They will have 
what the others possess, they will steal, 
they will cheat, they will act according to 
their moral code—which is sometimes a perfect 
blank—but they must overstep the boundaries 
ot class distinction. 

Perhaps it would be better to open industrial 
schools, perhaps it would be better to improve 
the health conditions of these people instead of 
holding flower shows, picture exhibitions, and 
giving them potted plants. If a man from the 
people rises, he will come to the front without 
this supposed encouragement. Why should 
we roll down in our carriages to the slums and 
with patronizing air pretend to better the con- 
dition of those whom destiny has marked for 
the lower stratum of life. This higher education 
idea has denuded the cities of domestic service, 
it has implanted wrong ambitions in the wrong 
people. It has only given an impetus to the 
pushing, vulgar crowd to come to the front and 
to so influencc society itself that the latter 
body finds pleasure in coarse antics and is in 
danger of degeneration. Miss .Fulgarney is a 
type who can well be studied, and if Pinero’s 
lords and ladies are a bit artificial, they have 
some semblance of truth. He looks at them 
from the worshipping English middle class 
standpoint. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


GREAT LATITUDE ALLOWED MEN AS REGARDS 


FASHION — PASSING or THE SACK 


JACKET —— SPORTING DRESS — FUR 
WAISTCOATS——FUR COATS 


S the season advances I become more 
A and more impressed by what has been 
commented upon in previous articles, 

namely: the broad scope of fashions in men’s 
dress. Never before, I think, has the man 
who cares to appear correctly attired, been per- 
mitted to consult his individual taste in form, 
color and material as to what is most becom- 
ing to him to the extent that he is to-day. In 
years gone by, he who wished to be considered 
fashionably attired was compelled to observe 
the strictest rules of fashion’s dictates, regard- 
less of the consideration of looks or form, with 
the result that in many cases he became a 
walking caricature, the result of the slavish 
imitation of one or two recognized leaders in 
dress and their tailors. The man of fashion 
wore his hat straight or belled, large or small; 
his coats, trousers, waistcoats, collars and 
cravats of one exact cut or shape in a mad 
endeavor to follow the leader. : Even within 
the past few years the styles have been much 
narrower than they are at the present time, 
though it must be said that there has been a 
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gradual tendency toward greater freedom of 
choice in dress and a better appreciation of its 
personal element. Asa result of how much 
better the present idea is, the very words used 
to chacacterize the man of ultra fashionable at- 
tire have almost dropped out of our slang, and 
the comic papers find it difficult to caricature 
the modes in vogue. It isnot claimed that there 
are no longer fashions in men’s clothes, only 
that they are in many cases less strict, and that 
the number of styles in the various articles of 
attire are more numerous. One need no longer 
feel constrained to wear one exact block of hat, 
one precise cut of clothes, one type of coat or 
one make of tie, for there are many almost 
equally good and correct, if properly turned out, 
and at any gathering of well-dressed men one 
may see a great variety of clothes differing in 
cut and finish and yet good-looking and of 
zood style. ‘This is especially noticeable as 
concerns overcoats of which there is an almost 
limitless number of slightly different makes 
and styles. 


CHANGE IN SACK SUITS 


It is to be noted that the very short sack 
jacket is gradually passing away, and that there 
is a tendency toward having the backs cut with 
less spring to the seam, so that the cloth hangs 
straighter from the shoulders. The trousers of 
sack suits are also being cut less full over the 
hips and thighs, although they are still far from 
being tight. This cut of sack suits has been 
rather the most extreme and noticeable fashion 
of the past year and its passing is not greatly to 
be regretted, for to the average man it can 
scarcely be said to have been becoming. In 
other respects there is no change in the sack 
suit. The coat hangs rather straight in front, 
having corners sharply rounded, instead of cut 
away from the point of the lowest button, the 
collar and lapels are of usual shape and width, 
and the arrangement of seams and pockets is 
the same. The small-change pocket on the 
right side is frequently done away with or 
placed inside the right side pocket and some jack- 
ets are made without an outside breast pocket, 
though this I consider a mistake on the grounds 
both of convenience, looks and fashion. The 
number of buttons placed on the sleeves seems to 
be entirely a matter of individual preference, either 
one, two or three being allowed. The single- 
breasted waistcoat is rather better than the 
double, although both are worn. It may be 
made with or without collar and lapels. The 
waistcoat itself is fairly short, and the opening 
at the neck cut rather high. Trousers, though 
still made narrower at the bottom than above 
and with straight lines, owing to the lessened 
fullness of material over the thighs, have not 
such a peg-top appearance as heretofore. 


KNICKERBOCKERS AND SWEATERS 


Sporting dress is much the same this season 
as last. On the golf links one sees men in 
long trousers of dark flannel or in knickerbock- 
ers and sweaters. During the summer months 
knickerbockers were comparatively little worn 
for golf, but when the weatt er is cool they are 
the most comfortable and serviceable leg cover- 
ing for nearly every form of outdoor sport, and 
for sport it is safe to predict that they will not go 
entirely out of fashion. The best materials are 
still the Scotch or English tweeds and there is 
no change in shape or finishing. They should 
be made very full over the thighs, narrowing 
down to the knees, where the cloth is taken in 
so as to fit rather tightly, though without bind- 
ing. The cuffs or extensions may be of the 
same material or of box cloth and should button 
very tight around the legs just below the knees, 
the buttons being directly in front. Personally 
I prefer box cloth extension to those of the 
same material as the trousers, because it makes 
a better contrast between them and the stock- 
ings, but both kinds are worn. The trousers 
should, of course, have four or more straps at 
the waist for the belt, 


STOCKINGS——ILL-TIMED "DERBY WEARING 


_ Stockings should be of heavy wool with 
fairly broad ribs and quiet in color. The large 
checkered or plaided stocking, and even those 
with fancifully colored tops, are now compara- 
tively little worn, Mixed wools in red and 
brown or other dark and inconspicuous colors 
are the best style. Boots of dark tan leather 
and rather high gaiters are commonly worn on 
the links, 


For skating in the country knickerbockers 
are the best type of trousers, but at rinks I 
should not advise wearing them. A sack suit 
and derby hat, although, perhaps not better 
form, in the true sense of the term, than knick- 
erbockers and cap, are a little the better style 
and more suitable for the city, besides being 
almost as comfortable for the mild exercise 
which rink skating affords. At all events a 
derby hat should never be worn with knicker- 
bockers, whether upon the streetor in the rink. 
With a sack suit, black calf boots are better 
than tan, although if one keeps them only for 
skating tan are quite correct. Atsome of the 
shops they are made especially for the purpose, 
with countered uppers to give stiffness, and 
ankle holes of softer leather to prevent the stiff- 
ness from being uncomfortable. It is a good 
plan to have the skates fastened permanently to 
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haired furs, such as sealskin or Persian lamb are 
suitable. They should be made single-breasted, 
with fly frone, so that the buttons are not visi- 
ble, with the usual side pockets, and cut high 
at the neck, without collar or lapel. 

A good and inexpensive way of having such 
a waistcoat made is to have the fur put over an 
ordinary high-cut, single-breasted, cloth waist- 
coat, so that all the cloth is covered, only the 
pocket slits being left open. In this way the 
fit will be assured, and the buttons, buttonholes, 
pockets, etc., of the old waistcoat will serve for 
the new. The cost of making depends entirely 
upon the kind and quality of fur used, but as 
such a garment will wear for many years, the 
expense is not disproportionate to the use to be 
gained. Such a waistcoat is, of course, in- 
tended only for wear with a sack suit, or coat 
and knickerbockers, and will be found most 








PLAIN JACKET AND DIAGRAM FOR CUTTING 


the boots, as it prevents their slipping and make 
skating more easy. 


KNITTED AND FUR WAISTCOATS 


The knitted waistcoats have again made 
their appearance in the smart shops, some of 
them being exceedingly pretty and serviceable for 
sporting dress. An overcoat is heavy and cum- 
bersome for skating or tramping, but one must 
have some protection from the cold, and this 
the knitted waistcoat gives. It is somewhat 
more sightly than a sweater, and when the 
jacket is not removed answers the purpose as 
well. Although for golf, where a jacket is not 
worn, and for skating or coaching in very severe 
weather, the heavy ribbed sweater with high 
rolled collar is the best of all protections. For 
milder weather the sweater, cut away at the 
neck, so as to show the collar and tie, is also 
pretty and smart-looking. Though more usu- 
ally seen now than a year or two ago, when 
they were more or less hard to find ready made, 
these sweaters are still not commonly worn, and 
from that fact they gain some distinction. 

I think I remember having said something 
about fur waistcoats during the early part of last 
winter, and I again recommend them as being 
pretty and smart garments fer outing and coun- 
try wear. I do not know of any shop where 
they can be bought ready made, but any good 
tailor or furrier should be able to make them to 
order. Of course, only certain kinds of short- 


serviceable in the country for walking, driving, 
or skating, although I have seen fur waistcoats 
worn in town with morning clothes during cold 
winter weather, and have thought them decid- 
edly smart-looking. Waistcoats of fur have 
never been a *‘ fashion’’ in the usual meaning 
of the word, but they have for many years been 
worn by a limited number of men, and they are 
correct form and good style. 


DON’ TS OF FUR-LINED COATS 


Fur-lined coats, on the other hand, may be 
said to have been in fashion always, although 
on account of their cost they have never be- 
come common. For that reason there is little 
change in their make and style from year to 
year, and in buying one it is wise to disregard 
all extremes and choose something that will 
conform to the standards of the future as judged 
by those of the past. In other words, the sim- 
pler the garment as regards its finish the better, 
not only because it is intended to last for many 
years, but also because the simpler-looking such 
a coat is, the better style it will be. 

In length the coats vary somewhat, but the 
best length is that which reaches midway be- 
tween the knees and the ankles. They are 
made both single- and double-breasted, with but- 
tons, frogs or braiding. I advise a single- 
breasted, fly-buttoning coat without braiding or 
ornamental finishing of any kind and of plain 
black cloth. Dark blue and dark green cloths 


are used, but black is the most lasting tone as 
well as the prettiest. Braiding or frog fasten- 
ings give a garment somewhat of a Russian 
look, but detract from its neatness and simpli- 
city. I advise having no fur on the sleeves, not 
only because the broad fur cuffs are more elab- 
orate and theatrical-looking, and because it 
seems that this season the plain sleeve will be 
more in fashion, but because as, I have said, 
the simpler the finish of the coat, the better its 
style. There are a number of furs used for the 
lining of these coats, such as Persian lamb, 
sealskin, musquash with sable collar, mink and 
musquash, beaver and mink, etc. The price 
varies according to the kind and quality of fur 
used, from about $90 to $300. 

The breakfast and lounging jacket does not 
seem now to be given the prominence accorded 
to it by the haberdashers last season, but it is 
still to be had in many varieties of material and 
design. Those of dark brocaded silks are per- 
haps the handsomest and most luxurious, The 
only excuse for a house jacket lies in its luxury, 
for the cheap smoking jackets, so called, of 
velvet and padded satin are extremely common, 
and, in point of looks and good style, not 
worth the owning. If comfort and ease are all 
that is desired a plain loose jacket of soft and 
dark-colored material is better style and in every 
way preferable. Robes of eider-down bound 
with satin ribbon are extremely soft and pretty; 
they may be had at the smart shops in stripes of 
white and pale pink, blue or lavender, bound 
with ribbon in the same shades, and tied at the 
waist with twisted cords of white and color, 
Some of the blanket and Turkish towelling 
robes are pretty and less expensive. 


L’ ENVOY 


Now that the season of dinners and dances 
has come the subject of full evening dress is of 
especial interest. The illustration shows a cor- 
rectly made suit the details of which have been 
commented upon in previous articles under this 
heading. There are few changes from the set 
standards, The collar and front are slightly 
different in cut and the tails a trifle longer. 
Either single- or double-breasted waistcoat may 
be worn. - How. 


THE HOME DRESSMAKER 
HOW TO MAKE A SACK JACKET 


Xperience is needed to make an outdoor 

EK garment which will not bear a home- 

made stamp. The main requisites for 

giving a garment a professional air concern the 

stitching, pressing and stiffening when working 
from a reliable pattern. 

I have chosen one of the simplest styles for 
the subject of this lesson, one that will come 
within the powers of any woman who may have 
already acted upon the instructions given in 
previous lessons. I advise the making of an 
unlined in preference to a lined jacket, as being 
an easier task for the first attempt. 

The cloth should be sufficiently thick, with- 
out being boardy, to set with the stiffness re- 
quired for a coat ; diagonals and tweeds of all 
kinds are good textures to work with. The 
model chosen has a sack back which fits across 
the shoulders and sets out to the lower edge, 
which fits easily over the hip line; the fronts 
are similar, but neither are too full, and the 
side seams are slightly curved in to the waist. 
The fronts are a little double-breasted, and the 
fastenings are concealed by the buttonholes, 
being worked on a fly wrap under the right 
edge. Machine stitching finishes all the out- 
side edges, except the right front one, and the 
sleeves, as will be seen in the illustration. 

The necessary materials for a medium size 
figure are, one and three-quarter yards of fifty- 
four inch cloth; three-quarters of a yard 
of tailor’s canvas, medium thickness (not 
necessary with very thick cloth); three-quar- 
ters of double or one and one-half of single- 
width lining for sleeves, six yards of silk binding, 
machine twist, and nine or ten flat mohair or 
any preferred buttons about the size of a cent- 
piece. The pattern should be lightly tacked 
together with a very small turning, and tried 
on to see if it is large enough ; if a little too 
large, it will be safe to cut by it, but if there is 
any doubt of its being full enough, it is advis- 
able to allow extra turnings in cutting out, as a 
thick cloth will require to be larger than thin 
paper. : : 

Having assured yourself that the pattern is 
correct, proceed to cut it out. Place the sev- 
eral parts on to the cloth, folded down the mid- 














dle as purchased, with the wrong sides outside, 
and allow the turnings as follows—one and one- 
half to two inches to the front edges of pieces 
Nos. 1 and 1 of diagram; good inches to the side, 
and shoulder, seams and the wrist edges ; three- 
quarters of an inch to the lower edge, and the 
outer ones of sleeve ; and three-eighths to all 
others. 

Pin each piece of pattern on, allowing room 
for the foregoing turnings, and then with a 
piece of tailor’s chalk, which will have a sharp 
edge, mark a thin firm line all around close to 
the edges of each piece of paper; indicate the 
turnings by a broken line; then remove the pat- 
tern and cut out through the double cloth. To 
prevent the lower piece being cut larger than 
the upper one, which is very often the case 
when the texture is thick and the cutter inex- 
perienced, always have the sewing line on the 
left side of your scissors and see that the upper 
blade slopes slightly outward while cutting ; this 
will counteract the effect of the raising of the 
cloth by the under blade, which is the cause of 
the under piece of the former being the larger : 
never, if avoidable, cut with the pattern piece to 
the right side of the scissors. Do not separate 
the pairs when all are cut out, but place pins 
straight through the chalk lines at intervals of 
one and one-half inches; turn the pieces over so 
that the pins will be standing on their heads 
and chalk from one to the other until the lines 
are exactly similar on the wrong sides of each 
pair. If the chalk seems inclined to rub off it 
is as well to quickly run a tacking thread over 
before going any further, as it is essential to 
have the lines exact. 

Next tack the side and shoulder seams up, 
stitching the front edges in both cases, especially 
the shoulders, which place together at the arm- 
hole end and stretch the front well up to the 
neck, cutting off the surplus if there is any, 
some cloths stretching so much more than 
others. Try the jacket on with the turnings 
on the outside and if correct stitch the seams 
and well press them on a roller, damping them 
by dipping a finger into water and running it on 
the seam just in front of the iron. In case of 
any alteration at the side seam, untack it 
and join it up again to fit; do not take up the 
shoulders unless really necessary, as they will be 
lifted when the turnings are inside and it is a 
common failure to tighten them too much 
when first trying on ; it is not much trouble to 
make an alteration if found to be necessary after 
trying on with the seams finished. 

Next cut the canvas by, and tack it to, the 
facing (No. 11 of diagram) ; carefully measure 
one of the pieces for collar to the neck edge, 
placing the middle of the curved edge (which 
stretch ) of the former to the back seam of the 
neck, and pinning them together to see if the 
collar end exactly meets the notch, when the 
three-eighths turning is allowed for, if correct, 
stitch each end of the piece of collar cloth that 
will be on top when rolled over, to the edge of 
the facing from the notch up to the shoulder 
seam, leaving the turning for collar beyond the 
notch; cut the canvas turning close to the 
stitching, and press the seam open as flat as 
possible. 

Next lay the right side of the facing to that 
of the cloth and stitch the outer edges together, 
beginning at the notch and meeting the collar; 
the left one may be stitched all down the 
front, but the right one must stop at the 
turn-back point of collar, Cut off the super- 
fluous material, turning down the parts stitched, 
and the corners, as shown in figure 1; turn them 
right side out, so that the seam comes exactly on 
the edge, which tack round. _Lay the turning 
down the front edge in so that the folded edge 
continues without a break from the point where 
the seam ceases; turn the facing edge in 
towards it, cutting out the canvas (which is 
not required double); tack and stitch through 
the coat as shown in the illustration. Press 
well all the edges, making them as sharp as 
possible; place a damp piece of cloth between 
the iron and the coat at any part likely to 
show which will prevent the iron marking the 
latter. 

Stitch the back portion of the neck and the 
collar edges together with the turnings to the 
right side, notching them opposite the shoulder 
seams. 

Now prepare the stiffening for the collar, 
which should be cut to match the cloth, but 
slashed up the middle and the edges placed just 
over another to make a little curve in and out 
again from edge to edge; tack the remaining 





piece of cloth on to this, smoothing the latter 
well to stretch it and trim off any superfluous 
edges of cloth that result. Stitch the two as 
shown in Fig. 1, then place this part, right 
sides together to the cloth already stitched in 
place, tack and then stitch the outer edges ; 
cut away the corners of the turnings as_ before, 
and turn it right side out. 

The turnings of the back portion of the seam 
must both lie upwards, and the collar edge, 
when hemmed over them, makes it all neat ; 
the front cloth one is slightly stitched up and 
tacked over the opened seam (it is also better 
to notch it here and there), and the collar edge 
hemmed over makes it neat. 

Press it all well and bind the seam edges, 
carrying the binding round all the places 
notched and putting it all on easy; bind also 
the inner edge of the facing, or hem one side 
on to it and the other on the back surface of 
the cloth ; turn up the lower edge and make it 
neat in the same way. ‘ 

The sleeves are usually lined even when the 
coat is not, as they slip on better after stitching 
one seam. Lay a piece of crossway canvas 
over the wrist part and stitch it at the hight of 
a cuff, then stitch the other seam, press them 
open, also the lining seams, which are done 
separately ; hem the wrist edge of the lining 
over that of cloth turning, securing it also to 
each of the seams higher up, or along by the 
stitching ; stitch the armhole seams, placing 
the fullness in small plaits over the top of the 
shoulder, press the seam open, and then lay 
both turnings down so as to hem the lining 
over them. Nos. vii and vin of diagram show 
the pieces of cloth for the pockets, the latter 
cut through for the opening. Make the right 
side of the cloth the inside of pocket and stiffen 
the No. vim piece if necessary with a strip of 
canvas; stitch the outer edges together with the 
binding over the raw edges to keep them as flat 
as possible. 

Make the flaps with either the cloth doubled 
and stitched round the edges, or with the out- 
side only of cloth lined with silk; mark the 
exact position with chalk and stitch the upper 
edge on to the jacket so that the flap may 
turn over, and then secure the ends from the 
wrong side so as to keep nicely down over the 
seam turning and well press them. 

Work the button-holes on the fly under the 
right front edge, being very careful to leave a 
good margin oucside the ends of the button- 
holes and secure the fly to the upper edge be- 
tween each. Sew the buttons on to correspond 
and also two on each sleeve. A chain or loop 
must be sewn in the back of neck. It is a very 
great improvement to have it all finally pressed 
by a tailor. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names ot 
shops where dressing-table articles are purchasable 


should enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and state page and date. | 


A Bath-room novelty, and one to be espe- 


cially commended for its convenience, 
is a great wooden bowl filled with a 
solid cake of the finest soap. These have un- 
til now been almost impossible to procure in 


America, and the few hitherto imported have | 


been the delight of those who are fastidious 
about such details of the bathroom’s outfit. 
The larger bowls hold from three to four pounds 
of soap, which comes perfumed with rose, 
elder, honey and curd, all of which are favorite 
perfumes of men, for $7.50. 
large and novel-shaped brush of wood fibre, 


This includes a | 


which is to be dipped in water, then on the | 


soap, making a fine lather, and when used has 


somewhat the invigorating effect of a Turkish | 
In smaller size, holding from a pound | 
and a half to two pounds of soap, the same out- | 


bath. 


fit can be had for $4.50. Although quite new 
as yet in America these bowls are having a great 
vogue, especially among men, who seem 


particularly to appreciate anything of this kind. | 


Of late all such accessories have grown more 


and more important and necessary, and while a | 


few years ago conveniences of this sort, and the 
innumerable nickel and rubber contrivances for 


the bath-room were almost unknown, they are | 


now considered by everyone having the smallest | 
pretence to up-to-date outfittings as indispen- | 


sable. 
A very delicious eau de cologne can be had 


in wicker-covered bottles with wooden screw 
tops. These are especially intended to be car- 
ried when on a journey, and are better than sil- 
ver, because if lost it is not a matter of much 
consequence. Price, $1.75 for a large-sized 
bottle. 

A pomade de voyage of the same make is 
put up in similar fashion, and is much used 
abroad to keep the short hairs at the back of the 
neck and side of the head in order. It is deli- 
cately perfumed, and entirely indistinguishable 
as soon as it has been applied, as it dries at once. 
Price, 79 cents for a large-size jar. 

The hygienic care of the mouth—that is to 
say, the rigorous cleanliness of the teeth and 
gums, should, it appears to me, be considered 
the most indispensable of all the details of the 
toilette. As pure water alone does not fulfill 
all these requirements, it is of primary import- 
ance to find a dentifrice which is also a tonic, 
and will preserve the teeth as well as retain the 
firmness and pinkness of the gums. To be 
thoroughly recommended is a paste manufac- 
tured by a French house long known for its 
thorough reliability. Price, 40 cents a jar. 

Large bunches of the most exquisite artificial 
violets, costing $4.50 for the single variety, 
and $3.50 for the double, by the bunch, are so 
perfect a copy of nature’s handiwork, that it is 
almost impossible to detect the difference when 
laid side by side with the natural flowers. The 
stems are wrapped up in violet foil and tied with 
ribbons, or cords and tassels in the most ap- 
proved manner of fashionable florists, and when 
sprayed with a fine violet essence, of which I can 
tell you, it is impossible to distinguish these 
most perfect artificial blossoms from the fragrant 
and lovely flowers that are their model. The 
price quoted above includes a liberal spraying of 
violet essence, which should last even when 
constantly in use for a month or six weeks. 

The best perfume to be used after this has 
evaporated can be had for $1.10 a one-ounce 
bottle. It is very fine, remarkably true to 
nature and more lasting than is usual with this 
most delicate and evanescent of all perfumes. 

In scents there is a fad for field flowers 
this year, and among the novelties brought out 


during the last few months by a famous French 
perfumer are a Royal Daisy and Royal Magno. 
lita, both really delicious and distinctly new. 

Although always a favorite, the pink carna. 
tion has attained a hight of popularity during 
the past season never reached before. The 
carnation has recently been cultivated to a state 
of wonderful perfection in point of size, color, 
foliage and perfume, and truly fabulous sums 
rivaling those paid formerly by the Dutch for 
rare tulip bulbs have been expended for the ex. 
clusive possession of the largest and most beau- 
tiful variety of this flower. An essence of this 
favorite flower, in my opinion more wonderfully 
true to the natural odor than anything of which | 
know, is a specialty of the perfumer mentioned 
in a preceding paragraph. This is so highly 
concentrated that one drop alone has all the 
fragrance of a bouquet of fresh flowers. Each 
of the perfumes mentioned can be had for 
$1.25 for a one-ounce bottle put up in a pretty 
fancy box. 

A quaint little gift would be a triangular bit 
of pumice stone upon which is perched a most 
lifelike green frog in porcelain. Price 35 cents, 
Pumice should be found on some corner of 
every dressing table, for there are often occasions 
when its use fills a very important place, as in 
the case of stained or inky fingers which with. 
out this little convenience, require time to wear 
off and repeated washings, 








BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old are 20 
cents each, and the price increases 5 cent: 
a copy for cach additional three months ; i. 
e., a paper three months old is 20 cents; a 
paper six months old is 25 cents; a paper 
nine months old is 70 cents; a paper one 
Reader; 
ordering back numbers skould make their 


year old is 35 cents and so on. 


remittances accord with this scale of 
prices to avotd disappointment and delay. 


" Mien gensgif 


RICHARD 


HUDNUT 


SPECIALIST IN 
VIOLET PERFUMES 
AND 
TOILET REQUISITES 


Extreme Violet 
Toilet Talcum 


More velvety and more fascinating 
in use than any other Talcum, because 
it is softer, finer, and more sweetly 
perfumed. The very large sale achieved 
for it (though more expensive than the 
ordinary Talcum Powders) is due solely 
to its superior quality and conspicuous 
merit. In sprinkler-top boxes, price, 
50 cents. 


Violet Superba 
Face Powder 


As soft as down, very adherent and 
redolent of odor as the flower from 
which it derives its name. For the 
complexion inclined to a disfiguring 
shine of a certain coarseness, this de- 
lightful Violet Powder is a most pleas- 
ing beautifier. In white, fiesh or bru- 
nette tints, Price per box, $1.00. 


Violet Sec 
Toilet Water 

Delicate and very flowery in charac. 
ter. More pleasing to many than violet 
extracts, A teaspoonful in the water of 
the bath imparts a delighiful softness 
and fragrance to it, and an indefinable 
sweetness to the skin. Lage bottles, 
$1.50; sample size, 75 cents. yg. 5 


Perfumed Flannel | 


This extreme novelty has achieved 
great popularity as a sachet substitute by 
reason of its strength, convenience and 
economy. It may be sewn into waists, 
skirts, hats, etc.,and has a wide variety 
of uses. Prepared in three odors: 
Heliotrope, very rich and lasting, $2.00 
per 4% yard; Peau d’Espagne, of great 
power and sweetness, $3 50 per 4 yard, 
and Violet, most delicate but least 
durable, $4.50 per 4% yard. 


20th Century Toilet Hints 
An artistic booklet containing many valuable and interesting suggestions on 
the care and preservation of beauty, and a complete list of the Richard Hudnut 
Perfumes and Toilet Specialties will be mailed free upon request. 


Genuine Richard Hudnut Specialties are always distinguished by the trade-mark 
“HUDNUTINE.” 


925 BROADWAY (only) NEW YORK 


All goods are forwarded by express unless otherwise ordered. Orders should 


be accompanied by check, P. O. order or cash in registered letter. 


We do not 


send goods C. O. D. to points over 100 miles from New York City. 
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THE 
FORSYTHE WAIST 


Write for samples to 


JOHN FORSYTHE, THE WAIST HOUSE 
865 BROADWAY 
Between 17th and 18th Streets, New York 






AN IDEAL GIFT 


Can you conceive 
of a more acceptable 
and useful Christmas 
gift than one of our 
celebrated 

DOE-SKIN 
FLANNEL 
WAISTS 


$5.00 


MAIL ORDERS 
CAREFULLY AND PROMPTLY 
FILLED 











The Latest French Hygienic Corset 


MME. GARDNER 


CORSETS lMADE TO ORDER 
52 West 21st Street 


All the Newest Models. Corsets for Reducing Corpulency 
and Lengthening the Waist 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


Our goods are universally admitted to be of Superior Style, Finish 
and Workmanship. | 








E. A. MORRISON & SON | 
IMPORTERS 





HOLLANDER’S 


290 Fifth Avenue 


ARE NOW SHOWING THE LATEST IMPORTED 
MODELS IN 


Evening and Reception Gowns 


OPERA AND CARRIAGE WRAPS 
OPERA CLOAKS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
Between Thirtieth and Thirty-first Streets 











A choice assortment of Beaded Goods in Side- 
Bags, Handkerchief Bags and Opera-Glass Bags, 
with Sterling Silver Mountings. Also Beaded 
Purses, Card Cases and Combination Books, 








893 BROADWAY 





B. Schulich 


LADIES’ TAILOR, DRESSMAKER, FURRIER AND MILLINER 


Announces to his Patrons and others 


of Imported Models 


Consisting of 


Tailor Gowns 


A Sale 


PLAIN AND 

FANCY 

Wraps, Driving Coats, Rich Fur Garments, Fine 
Millinery, etc. 


As the season is now well advanced all of these models will 
be sold at exceptionally low figures and regardless of cost. 





10 West 35th Street 


Near Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Endless Variety of Sporting Novelties 
suitable for Christmas presents. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


1713 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Telephone 246 Madison Square 


| 
| 





Martin & Martin 


Horse Show 1900 | 


ALL PRIZE WINNERS } 
USED 
MARTIN & MARTIN 


HARNESS 


PATENT SADDLERY 
FANCY HORSE 
CLOTHING 

SPORTING BOOKS AND 
PRINTS 














Prices strictly moderate 
235 FIFTH AVE., 


and 





















































VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 94 13 DECEMBER, 1900 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 
This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 


signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


, I ‘\He pattern this week is for a breakfast 

jacket, a type of garment that makes 

a dainty and useful Christmas present 
and is not at all difficult to make, nor are the 
materials very expensive to buy: but when pur- 
chased ready made in the shops they are very ex- 
pensive, The model illustrated is made of soft 
pink surah silk trimmed with insertion, lace 
and pink satin ribbon. This model is also very 
pretty made of nun’s veiling, albatross, crépe de 
chine or cachemire, and if it is to be worn fora 
dressing jacket, nainsook or lawn would be 
suitable. If used for a bed jacket to wear over 
a night dress cut it only to the waist line, trim- 
ming the bottom with lace. To make this 
jacketjwill require four and one-half yards of 
twenty-two-inch silk or three yards of double- 
width material, four yards of insertion, eight 
yards of lace, five yards of two-inch satin ribbon. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


Mall and dainty gitts that may be made 
Ss at home and which will be of use to 

‘'the recipient but not too expensive 
for the donor, are welcome suggestions at this 
time of year. One especially pretty gift may be 
made by using a small white box about six 
inches long and three wide; cover this with 
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PAPER DOYLEY 
See text —For The Hostess 


crépe paper in any color desired. Make four 
small sachets of odd bits of silk all in different 
shades of one color. Fill with cotton and very 
good sachet powder, as only a small quantity is 
used. Sew the bags tight at the top, fasten 
with a little bow of baby ribbon and put a tiny 
safety pin in the back of each. These sachets 
arc for dress bodices. If violet sachet is chosen 
cover the box with violet paper, sew a small 
bunch of artificial violets to the cover. Cover 
the sachets with violet silk and fill with violet 
sachet powder. The same idea may be carried 
out in heliotrope, carnation and white rose. 
The sachets should be made just large enough 
to fill the box. 


Another pretty gift is veil cards, and these 
about fourteen inches long and six inches wide- 
Put scented cotton batting on one side and 
cover with silk, silkoline or pretty cretonne 
with a small figure. Six cards are a good 
number, as only one veil should be folded on a 
card ; otherwise it is too much trouble to get it 
when wanted. To hold these cards make a 
case like a large envelope with all the flaps un- 
fastened. Take an envelope and open it out 
flat, and you will get the idea. The envelope 
should be the size of the veil card. Slip the 
cards in and fasten the flaps with ribbon or with 
buttons and buttonholes. 


Large desk blotters are also useful and effec- 
tive for a morning-room or boudoir when made 
to correspond with the color scheme of the 








room. Get a piece of cardboard the size you 
wish the blotter to be. The size of the usual 
large sheet of blotting paperis a good one as 
then you do not have to cut it to fit. Cover 
the cardboard with cretonne or silk. Then 
make four three-cornered pieces for the corners 
to hold the blotter in place ; cover these with 
the same material and overhand them with silk 
to the back piece. Slip in the blotting paper 
and the pad is finished, 


In stocks and fancy collars there are a 
variety of pretty models which may be copied 
at home at much less expense than when pur- 
chased at the shops. One pretty style is made 
of panne velvet in two shades. The stock is 
of dark and light pink panne with a narrow 
turn over collar of lace. The bow is made of 
the two shades of velvet, one loop inside the 
other, and pulled out a little to show both 
colors. The ends of the bow are applied with 
lace, like that used for the turn of the collar. 
Another pretty stock is made in any light shade 











instructions or by knitting 2 together on either 
side of the seam stitch in every fourth round 
until 51 stitches remain. Knit about 2 inches 
plain for the ankle. Divide for the heel by 
placing 13 on either side of the seam stitch ; 
leave the remaining 24 on the front or, as it 
will now be called, the second or instep needle. 
Knit 24 alternate plain and purl rows, always 
slipping the first stitch. To turn the heel, purl 
14, purl 2 together, purl 1. Turn, knit 3, 
knit 2 together, knit 1, Turn, purl 5, purl 2 
together, purl 1. Turn, knit 7, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 1. Decrease thus until there are 
only 14 remaining. Pick up and knit 12 
stitches down the side of the heel, knit across 
the instep and pick up and knit the 12 stitches 
from the other side of the heel, and take 7 of 
the 14 heel stitches on to each of the two back 
needles. For the gusset, knit to within 3 
stiches of the end of first needle, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 1; knit across the second (instep) 
needle, and knit 1 on the third needle, knit 2 
together, and finish the round. Knit one round 


VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 94, BREAKFAST JACKET 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 94 sent on receipt / 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


of taffeta, combined with narrow beading, such 
as is used for children’s dresses and lingerie. 
The stock is tucked lengthwise, and inserted 
with two rows of beading. The bow is also 
inserted with beading, the ends are tucked and 
trimmed like the stock. 


For those who like to knit we give the in- 
structions for boy’s sock for child of four. 
These are very useful for small boys and wear 
much longer than ordinary socks. Three 
skeins of good stout knitting yarn and four steel 
needles, No. 13. Cast on 20 stitches on each 
of three needles, knit 2% inches ina rib of 2 
plain, 2 purl. Increase 1 stitch for a seam 
stitch in the centre of the back or third needle, 
and work in plain knitting (purling the seam 
stitch) for 134 inches, Decrease for the leg 
either in the manner described in the stocking 





plain. Repeat these two rounds until there are 
50 stitches left. Knit plain for 2 inches and 
decrease for the toe by knitting 2 together at 
the end of the first needle, 2 together at the be- 
ginning and end of the second, and 2 together 
at the beginning of the third needle, in every 
alternate round, until 16 stitches remain ; cast 
off and finish. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


He illustration is of a paper doyley to be 
used under cheese, jelly, candied fruit, 
etc., which are sticky and apt to spoil 

linen or lace. These‘doyleys are about five 
inches square and come in several designs, fac- 
similes of linen, drawn work, or lace doyleys, 
the cost is only a few cents a dozen, depending 
upon the design chosen. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat. 
terns published should send in thei 
requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be publishes 
in preference to others, Up to this date the 
patterns published are : 


Zz 
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Breakfast Jacket. 

No. 15 Little Boy's Frock. 

No. 16 Little Girl’s Dress, 

No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat, 
No, 21 Three Corset Covers, 

No. 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Lace Coat. 

No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 

No. 28 Night Gown. 

No. 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 33 Child’s Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist. 

No. 36 Silk Waist. 

No, 38 Girl's Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 

No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock, 
No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 

No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 

No. 49 Bed Jacket. 

No. 51 Yoke Night Gown. 

No. 53 Waist of No. 52. 

No. §§ Five-gored Skirt with tucked back, 
Ne. 56 Little Boy's Russian Suit. 
No, 57 Tucked Silk Eton. 

No. 58 Short Skirt. 

No 59 Nine-gored Tailor Skirt. 
No. 60 Jacket to be worn with No. 59. 
Ne. 61 Fancy Lace Bolero. 

No. 62 Tucked Circular Skirt. 
No. 63 Plain Tailor Shirt. 

No. 64 Collarless Eton. 

No. 65 Girl's Wash Frock. 

No. 67 Circular Skirt with tucked flounce. 
No, 68 Fancy Cape. 

No. 69 Kimona Dressing Sack, 
No. 70 Short Walking Skirt. 

No. 71 Norfolk Jacket. 

No. 73 Three-Piece Skirt with plaited flounce, 
No. 74 Fancy Petticoat. 

No. 75 Short-Sleeved Nightgown. 
No. 76 Young Girl's Dress. 

No. 77 Simple Dressing Gown. 
No. 78 Closed Drawers. 

No. 79 Flannel Shirt. 

No. 80 Tailor Skirt. 

No. 81 Tailor Jacket to be worn with No, 8, 
No. 82 Short Petticoat. 

No. 83 Fancy Blouse. 

No 84 Skirt tor soft fabrics. 

No. 85 Tucked Shirt. 

No. 86 Little Boy's Coat. 

No. 87 Trimmed Skirt. 

No 88 Simple Silk Bodice. 

No. 89 Theatre Cape. 

No. 90 Plain Wrapper 

No. 91 Princess Skirt. 

No. 92 Full-Length Coat. 

No. 93 Plain Jacket 

No. 94 Breakfast Jacket 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
No. 95 Three-Piece Skirt. 


CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


Ogue cuts special patterns to order. 
Measurement blanks sent on request. 
The prices are uniform, viz.: an en- 
tire gown, $4; a separate skirt, $2.50; 1 
bodice, $2; a jacket, $2; a long cloak o 
coat, $3; asleeve, socents. Special children’s 
patterns : dress, $1.25 ; sleeve, 25 cents ; coats, 
$1.25; sleeve, 25 cents. Misses not over 17 
years: skirts, $1.00 ; waists, 75 cents ; sleeve, 
35 cents; Jacket, $1.00; long coat, $1.50. 
These prices include, besides, the flat paper from 
which to cut, a half model made up to serve 
as a guide when making. These prices do not 
include sleeves. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH Steer 
New York 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for | 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vague Pallett The. <5... cies si ciastos ce | 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed te 


Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
—— 
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Nots. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
thiefy with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining or instructive qualities of new 
seblications will receive immediate attention. ] 


STRINGTOWN ON THE PIKE 


BY JOHN URI LLOYD. DODD, MEAD AND 


COMPANY 


His romance in which a superstitious 
negro plays the double réle of prophet 


and chorus, is original, dramatic, and 
informing. Experience in a Kentucky hamlet 
during the Civil War and at its close is drawn to 
the lite, and if the plot is weak in places and if 
again a fantastic view is taken of the duty of a 
community toward a murderous good-for- 
naught, these defects and others, which betray 
the literary novice, are so outweighed by fresh- 
ness, intensity and ingenuity of invention that 
the reader readily forgives them. The hero of 
the story, Samuel Drew, a ragged little school 
boy, the despair of his teachers, takes part in 
most of the stirring scenes, and it is his tragic 
fate to be drawn within the magic circle of the 
old slave Cupe, who is given to incantations 
and divers other supernatural proceedings. 
The old fellow goes through the story dispens- 
ing prophecies and actively interesting himself 
to bring his predictions to pass; a large portion 
of the book being given up to reproducing in 
exact phraseology the opinions and supersti- 
tious utterances of this phenomenally far-seeing 
and intelligent negro. The romantic interest 
of the story is slight, Susie, the heroine, in 
spite of her creator’s evident admiration, not 
being of a type to arouse interest in the reader. 
Her devotion to her red-haired admirer, who 
was a low-grade defective, a man whom she 
did not love, is absurd. And as much can be 
said of the Judge Elford’s extreme caution as to 
accepting expert testimony which would con- 
vict Red Head. The creature known by this 
sobriquet was a bloodthirsty young man whose 
first act when he accepted the hospitality of his 
uncle’s home was to betray to the Federal 
authorities the fact that his cousin was in the 
Confederate army. Red Head was a swagger- 
ing, cruel bully, and lazy to boot, He went 
about armed and was only prevented from 
murdering Samuel Drew in cold blood by Susie, 
for whom he conceived a romantic affection. 
Any community would be well rid of such a 
dangerous young ruffian ; consequently, when a 
judge and Susie raise heaven and earth to save 
hi§ worthless neck, the reader comes perilously 
near to being disgusted and he achieves this 
state of mind quite when Red Head’s destiny 
is made to result Samuel’s undoing. 

Episode, characterization and local coloring 
make the interest and the power of Stringtown 
on the Pike, and the reader in search of sensa- 
tional incident must be hard indeed to please if 
he is not satisfied with those so generously pro- 
vided. One of surpassing power and finely 
dramatic is the encounter between the fire- 
eating southern colonel and the parson from 
the North. It occurred at the Village Circle 
meeting on the last evening of the year and the 
parson, Mr. Jones, read a paper to which 
Colonel Luridson replied. The parson chose 
as his subject Death and in the course of his 
reply the colonel narrated the following incident 
in his own career : 


**¢T hain’t much schooling, but I hev 
enough to ansah all the use a bohn gentleman 
has fer book learning. I went to school until 
I could read the newspapah and write a fair 
letter, and then I found it useless to spend more 
time with books. I didn’t intend to write a 
novel or edit a dictionary, and I didn’t purpose 
to fool away my time on matters that were of no 
particular value to a gentleman of leisure, so I 
dropped school and turned my attention to 
foxes and dogs. 

** Wall, that ole schoolhouse stood until 
this war of secession came, honerable as a 
schoolhouse should stand ; but aftah our forces 
retired and the Yankee lines were advanced be- 
yond us, the house was disgraced by this damn 
Freedman’s Bureau. You wouldn’t believe it 
if a gentleman like myself didn’t certify to the 
act, but a Yankee wah sent to our section and 
a niggah school wah started in the very house 


where I had carved my name on the bench. 
Gentlemen, a niggah school.’ 

“** Well,” said Mr. Jones, ‘tell us about 
the ‘ niggah’ school.’ 

‘<* There ain’t much to tell, fer it didn’t 
last long. A meeting of neighbourhood gen- 
tlemen followed, and 1 wah delegated to direct 
that Yankee to close the doors and leave the 
country.’ 

6 <6 Well? ° 

‘<1 laid the case befoah the young man 
who taught the school, and one word led to an- 
othah until, finding that he wah determined to 
persist in his offensive course, 1 told him that 
he must either close that school or fight.’ 

*©* And he fought you?’ 

*©*No. The long-haired varmint hadn’t 
spunk enough to fight; he turned his back, 
said insolently : ‘*Scuse me, please, but I hev 
this duty to perform,’ and shut the doah in 
my face.’ 

*¢* And you—’ 

‘** Kicked the doah down, seized the 
stripling by the throat and squeezed his life out. 
1 didn’t intend to kill the boy, fer he wahn’t 
moh’n half grown; but aftah I got my clutches 
on his throat and thought of the insult he had 
given me and saw a niggah’s face behind my 
ole desk, I grew desperate, and when | threw 
him onto the floor his face was as black as the 
skin of the niggahs around him.’ 

*¢¢ And then—’’ 

***Nothin’. I wiped my hands on my 
kerchief, called my dogs and left the fool 
niggahs and their cowardly teachah. I had 
done my duty. I had given the Yankee and 
the niggahs a lesson, and I don’t hev no 
squeams now over the episode. If he had been 
a bohn gentleman I would have shot him in 
his tracks; but as it wah, I choked him as I 
would a varmint. Nothin’ but a coward is 
ever choked to death. Perish me, if any damn, 
long-haired Yankee shall insult Colonel 
Luridson.’ 

‘¢ © What was the man’s name ?’ 

‘¢¢ Tones, suh, Jones. Same name as youh- 
self, Pahson, a very common name,” he said 
with a sneer,”’” 


At the close of the colonel’s reminiscences, 
the parson told the story of his life and that of 
his family in the small New England town. 
Toil and privation, death.and disaster were the 
portion of the family, and the speaker, eager to 
train himself for the ministry, saw no means of 
compassing his desire : 


‘¢ ¢Still, the unexpected often happens. 
Friends, you cannot imagine the joy that fol- 
lowed the reception of a precious letter. Our 
Congressman, unbeknown to us, had interested 
himself in our behalf with the Freedman’s 
Bureau; my brother received by mail a great 
envelope marked ‘ Official,’ and in it came an 
appointment as — school-teacher — in — 
Virginia.’ 

* * * 


‘« Taking one step towards the colonel, the 
pastor continued, in a soft, tremulous tone : 
*¢ © Need you be told what followed? A tele- 
gram, a sobbing mother, distracted sisters, 
brother on bended knees, alone, in an attic 
room, registering with God an oath to revenge 
the infamous crime and not to relent until the 
murderer had been brought to judgment. Since 
that day Heaven has kept me from encounter- 
ing the slayer of mybrother. The fellow fled, 
colonel, and you know, brave as you pretend 
to be, that he who stands before me now is a 
fugitive from justice and fears to go back to his 
Virginia home; neither does he dare to let his 
honourable Virginia countrymen know his hid- 
ing-place. You have discredited your ancestors, 
you are shaming the brave southern soldier, 
and have no claim on the glorious mother of 
States, Virginia.” 

‘¢ The colonel made a quick motion, as if to 
strike the speaker, but Mr. Jones calmly held 
out his open hand, and in response to the 
silent command Luridson resumed his former 
position. 

*¢ Long,’ continued the pastor, ‘1 strug- 
gled to overcome my wrath, vainly struggled 
to forgive, and at last I vowed that while our 
Master kept us apart no intentional act of mine 
should bring us into conflict, but if God Al- 
mighty led us to each other 1 would consider 
that it was by His will, and for a single pur- 
pose, and—the hour has now come.’’’ 
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‘The hand of the colonel sped toward 
his hip pocket, but not so quickly as the 
pastor's arm sprahg out, for as springs the 
tongue of a lizard, too rapid for eye to follow, 
so sprang the pastor’s arms; and as a quivering 
sparrow gives one glance of despair, and one 
only, when falls the unexpected shadow of the 
hawk upon him, so gave the colonel one up- 
ward turn of the eye; and as the talons of the 
fierce bird of prey, crunching through bone and 
flesh, creep into the vitals of the death-struck 
bird, so crept those finger-ends into the tissues 
of the colonel’s throat, closing the throbbing 
arteries beneath, damming up life’s crimson 
current until, under the pressure of the flutter- 
ing heart, blood flowed from mouth, nose, and 
ear, and the very eyeballs turned purple. 

‘* The teacher sprang forward, so did the 
judge, but too late; the crime had been com 
mitted in the space of a breath; taken by sur- 
prise, they could give the unfortunate man 
no help; the pent-up hatred of years had been 
concentrated in that fearful grasp. That wild 
throwing of the arms, gurgle indescribably hor- 
rible, attempted swelling of the breast, instant 
blackening of the face, frightful upturning of 
the eyeballs, followed by the rush of blood trom 
the mouth and nostrils, were sights that haunt 
me yet. 

** As falls an unclasped garment in a heap, 
so sank the colonel, dead upon the floor. 

*¢ Folding his hands upon his breast, the 
pastor addressed Judge Elford: ‘A murderer 
has gone to judgment, a murderer is born for 
judgment. I give myself up to the law.’ ’’ 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. By 


Rospert Hicwens. Frepericx A. SToKes 


CompPANY. 


some five characters, who figure as heroes 

and haroines of the stories in this collection, 
harassing remorse as the penalty for failure to act 
upon the theory that they were their brother’s 
keepers. Selfishness is made especially odious 
by the selection of dramatic examples of it, the 
punishment decreed by the author being as re- 
morseless as the various exhibitions of heartlese- 
ness are reprehensible. Whoever is at all fam- 
iliar with Mr. Hichens’s work needs hardly to 
be assured that the book is marked by imagina- 
tion, originality and power, allied to an envi- 
able gift of expression. The opening story, 
Sea Change, is a searching exposition of the 
scourge a wrong can be, notonly to him who 
perpetrated it, but to those also who by ties of 
sympathy or kin are associated with the wrong- 
doer. Incidentally there are fine prose songs 
of the sea, the terrible, the fascinating sea ; and 
the picture that lives with the reader is the one 
of the mad skipper, sole survivor of a wreck on 
this coast, who nightly tolls the church bell as a 
call to his mates, his crazy idea being that his 
drowned mates will hear the bell and make the 
land guided by the sounds, What a subject for 
a painting! Another striking story, William 
Foster, is that ofa girl, the child of a religiously 
bigotted mother and a modern pagan father, who 
as a result of inheriting traits from both parents 
is possessed of a dual nature which becomes later 
a battle ground for antipodal beliefs. It is the 
eternal quarrel between philosophy and art 
narrowed to a personality. In girlhood there 
was little call for decisive action, so that being 
tossed about by doubt of this and that was not 
productive of any result, But with marriagean 
urgency for positive action arrived. A young, 
rich and charming young man presents himself 
as a suitos, is accepted, and the young couple 
start upon a tour. Before the return home the 
young husband confesses that he is not the pur- 
poseless fellow he seems: that he burns with 
artistic desire which he longs to express, and 
that it is his purpose to devote himself to litera- 
ture. Later he produces his first novel which 
is of the erotic school and which he defends on 
the art for art’s sake theory. The book is 
demoralizing in its influence, an example of its 
evil effects being supplied from among their im- 
mediate circle. The ethical side of the wife’s 
nature rises in revolt and a story of absorbing 
interest is woven out of the situation. The 
other tales in the collection, although they do 
not reach the level of Sea Change and William 
Foster, are not unworthy of their gifted author. 


| Ike an offended deity the author dispensesto 


JOHN DREW. By Epwarp A. Dirumar. 


Freperick A. Stoxes Company. 


The author calls attention to the fact that 
Mr. Drew is ‘one of a comparatively few 
prominent actors of this day who were actually 
born to the stage. He is the third generation 
of a theatrical family; both of his parents were 
actors, and so were their parents.’ It is only 
natural that the son of such an actress as Mrs, 
Drew should win distincticn on the stage; the 
example and the influence of so talented and 
experienced a mother could hardly have failed 
of an effect. 

Mr. Dithmar gives an excellent sketch ot 
the young man’s gradual advance into fame, 
not omitting to record his failures and struggles. 
Jehn Drew accomplished his task with zeal; 
talent he had, but it seems that on one occa- 
sion he had a lecture from Mr. Daly, who said: 
‘¢T gave you Bob Ruggles, and you did noth- 
ing with it; I wrote Thorsby Gylli expressly for 
you, and you did nothing to speak of with 
that. Here’s your last chance. Make a hit 
in this, and Ill advance you in my company. 
Fail, and I’m done with you.’’ John Drew 
took this lesson to heart. He worked as he 
had never worked before. He spent hours 
locked in his room in study and when An 
Arabian Night was performed, November 29, 
1879, John Drew made his hit as Alexander 
Sprinkle. Since that date he has continually 
advanced in popular estimation. 


ELLEN TERRY. 
Freperick A. Stroxes Co. 


By Ciement Scott. 


The author says: *‘In fancy Ellen Terry 
must have been the love-dream of many men 
of susceptibility and strong imagination, for in 
her days of girlhood she was distinctly the most 
romantic-looking creature I had ever seen. I 
wish I could paint with pen an even vague 
suggestion of this enchanting personality—tall, 
fair, willowy, with hair like spun gold, a fault- 
less complexion, the very poetry of motion, 
with that deep-toned voice that has a heart- 
throb in it.” 

Mr. Scott, having the advantage of a long 
personal acquaintance with Ellen Terry, has 
made clear a part at least of her charm and 
sweetness. If ever lovely woman was ‘‘ born 
in a merry hour, it was Ellen Terry,”’ our 
author insists, ‘‘ for she can scarcely be serious 
for an hour together, and is never happier than 
when she is playing some practical joke on her 
more serious companions.”’ 


THE RHODESIANS., By Srracey Cuam- 


BERS. JOHN LANE. 


It is refreshing to read occasionally of new 
scenes and new people. These sketches of 
English South African Life were evidently in- 
spired by Kipling’s Anglo-Indian sketches, and 
this author revels in a delightful carelessness of 
style, and sprinkles his pages lavishly with capi- 
tals, thereby elevating articles and things and 
ideas all out of proportion. Where one man 
will succeed, his imitators will fail; and it is 
a sure sign that an author has nothing to say and 
doesn’t know how to say it if he is forced to 
imitate some one he admires or envies. We 
are willing to praise originality and conscientious 
effort, but we are not going to say a word of 
commendation to those who try to use the 
methods and models of successful men and 
women who have worked out the idea with 
pain and toil. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Griselda, by Basil King. H. S. Stone & Co. 

Half Portions. Life Publishing Co. 

Mountain Playmates, by Helen R. Albee. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Idle Idyls, by Caroline Wells. Dodd, Mead 


& Co. : 
Cupid’s Garden, by Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler. D. Appleton & Co. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Engagements, Marriages and Death 
notices for publication in Vogue, Thurs- 
day, should arrive at the Head Office, 
3 West 209th Street, New York, by noon 
Monday of the same week. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


(Continued from page vi) 


hips in small bias tucks, stitched through cen- 
tre and back, in inverted plaits. Heading the 
flounce is a marrow band of silver gray panne 
velvet, studded with gray satin nail-heads, and 
outlined with rows of a narrow, ‘lat silver and 
gray silk braid. A band of this trimming also 
borders the flounce below a conventional design 








The appliqués on skirt are 


of the same braid. 
of the cloth with panne velvet of flowers hav- 


ing centres of cut steel beads The stitching 
is in gray silk. Down the front of skirt are 
black panne tabs with edges closely embroid- 
ered with the steel beads, The cloth bolero 
waist is trimmed with cloth and velvet appli- 
qués and shaped velvet bands, with braiding in 
the silver and gray braid. A band of the gray 
panne strap is trimmed with rows of braid. 
The same velvet is below bolero to waist, and 
on sleeves in small box plaits. Tabs of the 
black panne with steel embroidery down fronts 
with loops of silk cord and oblong cut steel 
buttons to fasten. ‘The fronts open over a vest 
front with stock collar of marigold mousseline 
de soie. Small black velvet bows with steel 
buckles on braided cuffs. Band of black velvet 
at top of collar. Belt of gray panne closely 
stitched. Large black velvet hat faced with 
tucked white maline. White velvet rose with 
green foliage under left brim against hair. 
Pompon of cut black cocque feathers, with twe 
black curved quills 

Fig. 6186.—Evening dress of white Chan- 
tilly and net over ivory-white taffeta. The 
taffeta foundation is circular, with a lace-edged 
accordion-plaiting. This is veiled with white 
mousseline de soie, finished with an accordion- 
plaited edge, with two rows of white velvet 
baby ribbon. The drop-skirt of lace has tucked 
panels of white net, spangled with silver and 
crystal paillettes. It is finished at bottom with 
loops of narrow black velvet ribbon over a net 
plissé. The low bodice is of the tucked and 
spangled net below wavy Chantilly, bordered 
with frills of the velvet baby ribbon. Above 
this is an accordion-plaited band of the white 
net, strapped with black velvet and finished 
with a marrow lace edge. Large chou of pale 


FOR ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF 


green panne at left of corsage, caught with a 
buckle of brilliants: Short sleeves of the tucked 
net, with velvet strappings ; Chantilly inser- 
tion, with velvet frillings, and net plissé, with 
velvet loops finishing. Girdle of black panne, 
drawn from long buckle at front to a very 
small one at back, with long graduated 
rounded ends having spangled lace insertions 
outlined with silver embroidery. 

Fig. 6187.— Gown of pastel mulberry 
French broadcloth over same shade of taffeta. 
The circular taffeta foundation has a deep ac- 
cordion plaiting. The cloth drop-skirt is cir- 
cular, laid in shallow box-plaits, with an ap- 
pliquéd circular border with pointed top of deep 
mulberry velvet. Two rows of a black and gold 
fancy braid trim above hem. There is a line of 
small tabs, finished with stitching, and a small 
black and gold button down left side of front 
where fastening of skirt is concealed at top. 
The waist is laid in small flat box-plaits, ending 
in points with buttons at velvet yoke, which is 
bordered with four circular pieces of cloth, form- 
ing shoulder caps, trimmed with the fancy black 
and gold braid. Stitched tabs with buttons are 
down the left side and above the velvet cuff on 
sleeve. Two rows of braid trim cuffs. The 
collar and fancy upper yoke are of white panne 
velvet, embroidered with gold and steel beads 
and a fine black silk cord introduced through 
design. Girdle of the mulberry velvet with 
dull gold buckle set with amethysts. Picture 
hat of black velvet with facing of pale blue 
panne velvet, and natural ostrich Amazon 
plume at left. Fancy dull gold buckle set with 
rhinestones on brim at right. 
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Fig. 6246.— Party cloak for young girl of 
dull pink cloth, lined with white brocade. 
Collar and yoke trimming of white marabout 
feathers, Bow with long ends of pink chiffon. 
This coat is also pretty of white, biscuit, or 
red cloth, or of velvet. 

Fig. 6247.—Simple walking coat of cloth 
or velvet, with felt hat to match, trimmed 
with velvet and a quill. Muff and collar of 
fur. 

Fig. 6248.—Dinner gown of striped net 
trimmed with narrow ruches of black velvet or 
satin ribbon and ruffles of net, Elbow sleeeves 
and front of plain net. 
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shoes and the care of the feet 
May we send it ? 


A. ALEXANDER 


19th Street and 6th Avenue 
N. Y. City. 


With the advent of the social season and the various functions requiring evening dress, 
one must necessarily give some consideration to proper 


EVENING FOOTWEAR 


We have been giving a great deal of 
thought to this interest at the time 
when you were least concerned about it 
and the result is an unusual variety of 
new styles and attractive shapes in even- 
ing slippers for men and women. 


Alexander has long en‘oyed the reputation for smart styles in shoes of this kind, in fact 
some of the most popular styles in womens slippers this season were designed especially for 


We invite inspection of our assortment, but to any one living at a distance we will 


Alexander Catalogue 


which shows many styles and gives the prices and all data necessary to making an intelli- 


It also gives much valuable information on shoe fashion and other matter concerning 






















Telephone Service 


Puts the 

Whole Organization 
ofa 

Creat City 

At Your Fingers’ Ends 
Day and Night and 

In All Weathers. 


Rates in Manhattan 
from $5 a Month. 


One-year contracts. Monthly payments 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE Co. 
111 West 38th Street. 15 Dey Street. 














| MALVINA 
Cream and L 


Make Rg 4iful © pl 


Remove all Pimples, Biotches, 
Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Sunburn, 
and allimperfections of theskin. Not 
merely covering but absolutely removing 

= all blemishes, permanently restoring a 

4 fresh, healtbfulcomplexion, Have received 
the oe endorsement of A. N. Talley, 
Jr., M.D.,in U.S. Health Reports. 
Price 50c. each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express. 


Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 





PROF. |. HUBERT, Toledo, O. 





ions than any other periodical. 


Vogue publishes more smart fash- | 


|UUR NEWLY IMPROVED 


FRENCH CORSET 


'S THE ONLY GENUINE FRENCH CORSET 
MADE IN THE CITY 


All we desire is 
to have the ladies 
call and examine 
Our Corsets and 
be convinced that 
we give entire sat- 
isfaction in every 
respect. 

fe never ask a 
customer to take 
a corset, whether 
ready -made or 
made to order, 
unless they are 
satisfied that it is 
a perfect fit. 

Our French 
Corset is made in 


Coutille. Price 
from $8.00 to 
| $18. oo. 


Also made in 
Silk or Linen 
Batiste. Price 
trom $15.00 to 


5.00. 
The best bone 
only used. 


VIAU’S ABDOMINAL CORSETS 


With latest improvement we guarantee them to 
give the best satisfaction of any corset made 

We have demand for them 
from every part of the world; 
they are recommended by 
all Physicians. Price from 
$5.00 up. 

We also make a Corset for 
deformed ladies. By the use 
of a patent spring any de 
formity is overcome in any 
part of the body. 

If one side of the body is 
smaller than the other, it 
can be made to appear per- 
fectly straight. 

Promptness and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


Send for Circular. 


We also make fine Tailor- 
made and fancy gowns. 


B. VIAU 
69 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


























































































Size of paper, 


§° cents 


print, 9x64 inches. 





NO. I.—A GOOD RUN AFTER 
THE HOUNDS 


12xg_ inches, 


Printed in green. 


$$$ 
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ONE OF OUR BIG BIRDS 


OSTRICH GOODS DIRECT FROM AN OSTRICH FARM 








If you are interested in anything 
, whatever in the way of 


OSTRICH GOODS, 


write us for our illustrated and descrip- 
tive price list, as it will certainly be to 
your advantage to look into what we 
are offering; 


OSTRICH BOAS, FANS, 
PLUMES, TIPS, POM- 
PONS & NOVELTIES 


positively unsurpassed as to quality ond 
=| richness, and which we offer to 


The Consumer Direct, 


at 


Producer's Prices. 


We can take care of you promptly 
} no matter in what part of the United 
| States you may reside, 


The 
Florida Ostrich 
Farm 


(Incorporated ) 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Summer Branch; Winter Branch : 
Saratoga Springs, N, Y, Palm Beach, Fla. 


Buy Direct From the 
roducer. 
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Waists for Girls. 


Mothers who have not patronized 
the Children’s Store, cannot realize 
how much more satisfactorily than 
elsewhere Children can be clothed 
where their Outfitting is the excl. 
sive business, till they have givena 
trial order. 
























This Dainty Underwaist, made of fine cam- 
bric neatly trimmed with embroidery, double 
row pearl buttons, § 
mos. to 12 yrs... 50¢. 


(7% Girl’s Guimpes; 
wig made of fine lawn: 
Uji front of waist has 
‘ clusters of tucks with 
~ hemstitching be 
tween ; back tucked: 
neck has high tucked 
band with finish of 
embroidery, 4 to 12 
JIB. ccccccrcccccces 85¢ 


(Either by mail, postage paid, 4 cents extra. 





Catalogue with over 1,000 illustrations 
sent for 4 cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., 


New York. 


PROOF IMPRESSIONS OF 
VOGUE ILLUSTRATIONS 











Size ot 


brown. 


Size of paper, 18x12 inches. 
$1.00. 





NO. 2.—THE DESERT THIEF 


Size ot print, 14x91 inches. Printed in 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Address : 

















NO. 3-.——-THE JAPANESE MASK 


Size of 
Printed 





Size of paper, 12x9 inches. 
print, 914 x63 inches. 
in red. 50 cents, 


ANY requests have been received from readers of Vocue for proofs of its illustrations to be used as 

wall ornaments when framed. The three shown in miniature above are offered at moderate prices. 

Sent flat, either by mail or express, carefully packed, carriage charges free, to any address in the 
United States, Canada or Mexico on receipt of price. 


VOGUE: 3 West zo9th Street, New York 
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